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SUPERSTITIONS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
Part II. Effeet of Instruction on Superstitious Beliefs* 


ROSALIND M. ZAPF 
Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit 


THe purpose of the second part of this study was to determine to what 
degree the superstitious beliefs of junior high school pupils may be re- 
lueed by a course in general science which is definitely directed toward 
the elimination of superstitions. The following problems have been con- 
sidered: 1. What is the efficacy of general science in reducing children’s 
superstitions when no emphasis is placed on this? 2. What changes are 
there in the number of superstitious beliefs held by children following 
a course in general science directed toward eliminating superstitions? 
3. What changes occur in the emotional adjustment of the children fol- 
lowing the special instruction ? 

WVethods of Instruction.—The methods of instruction employed were 
based upon the assumption that a superstitious attitude indicates lack 
of ability to sense cause and effect relationships and is, therefore, the 
exact opposite of a scientific attitude. Scientific attitudes necessitate 
habits of clear thinking, open-mindedness, careful observation of data, 
suspended judgment, criticism, weighing of evidence and a search for 
true cause and effect relationships.* Belief in superstitions involves the 
opposite of each of these. An attempt was therefore made to develop 

extremely simple and logical set of questions which would emphasize 

Part I of this study, ‘‘Incidence and Relation to Emotional Maladjustment,’’ 
u of Educational Research, XXXI (February, 1938), pp. 435-446. 
Noll, Vietor H. ‘‘The Habit of Scientific Thinking,’’ Teachers College Record, 
1933), pp. 1-9. 
Dresslar, F. B. ‘‘Suggestions on the Psychology of Superstitions, 
al of Insanity, LXVII (1910), pp. 213-226. 
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these points and would serve as a guide in problem solving.’ The follow 


ing are the six questions used by the pupils in solving problems throug! 


out the period of instruction. 


1. 


» 


What do you want to find out? 


What have you ever experienced, heard, or read about this? 
What do you think the answer is? 


What plan can you make for testing the truth of your answ: 
What facts have you found? 


Conside ring all these facts, what do you now feel is the corre 


answer to your proble m? 


Answering these six questions required the child to state his prob 


lem, reeall past experiences, form an hypothesis, make a workable pla 


search for facts, and weigh his evidence with respect to its pertinence 


soundness and adequacy. It necessitated conscious consideration oi 


cause and effect relationships. The questions were  mimeographed wit 


spaces for writing between questions. Each child was supplied wit! 


his own sheet for every problem dealt with during the semester whethe: 


it Was a superstition or a problem in the regular science work. 


The presentation of a problem was usually in the form of a paragrap! 


a picture, or a combination of the two. For example, the following was 


used in the study of diseases: 


Diphtheria is an ever present menace to the life and health of 
a child. An average of twenty-two children died every day from 
diphtheria in the United States during 1928. In New York City 
a child dies every day from this disease. 


At the beginning of the semester the statement of the problem was de 


veloped by the entire group working together. Later this was not nec 


essary and each individual developed his own. Many, of course, needed 


assistance throughout the semester. 


(Quest ions 


» 


and 3 of the outline were answered individually and 


were then followed by class diseussion. Question 4, dealing with the fo: 


mation of a plan, was first answered individually. Then through class 


Other Unfo 


Other studies dealing with methods of overcoming superstitions are: 
Caldwell, O. W., and Lundeen, G. E. An Experimental Study of Superstitions « 


nded Beliefs, New York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colleg 


Columbia University, 1932. 


Caldwell, O. 


Biolog 


~ 


V 


Smith, V. 
arv, 1930 


Jam 


(19335 


\ 


, and Lundeen, G, E. ‘*Changing Unfounded Beliefs—A Unit 


vy. ’ School Science and Mathematics, XXXIIL (1933 » Pp. 394-413. 
Noll, V. 
Reeord, XX\ 


Teaching the Habit of Scientific Thinking,’’ Teachers Colle 


pp. 202-212 


‘Science Methods and Superstitions, ’’ School and Society, XXX! 


O6-08, 
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ssion one plan of procedure was determined upon. Special methods 
he used by all who were interested, in addition to the class plan. 
rathering of data and the formulation of what the child considered 
orreet answer was an individual piece of work. Discussion of the 
problem by the elass followed the completion of the sixth step. 
e direct attack on superstitions was divided into two types of work, 
and diseussion. A superstition that was to be tried out in class was 
ented in a form similar to that of the regular science problems. For 
iple, the following statement served as the starting point for one 
‘M1f you walk under a ladder, you will have bad luck. The problem 
of course: Is it true that if vou walk under a ladder you will have 
uck? Outline questions 2 and 3 were followed as usual, but deter- 
ng the answer called for trial and observation of the results. Groups 
ipils in each elass, usually 8 or 10, actually walked under a ladder 
had been brought into the room. These pupils reported at fol- 
ng class meetings all the unpleasant things that had happened to 
m for which they could not account. Those for which reasons could 
found were not in the ‘‘bad luck’’ class. These were then discussed 
d possible reasons brought forth which might account for the dis- 
reeable happenings. At the end of several weeks conclusions were 
wn by all the pupils as to the truth of the given superstition. Four 
er superstitions tried out by the entire group werespthe croundhog’s 
lity as a weather prophet, opening an umbrella indoors, breaking a 
ror, and the danger of the number 13. 
Later in the semester each class was divided into groups of five or 
members, each group selecting one of the following superstitions to 
estigat& removing a ring from a friend’s finger, putting on the left 
first, the number seven, sleeping with a book under your pillow, 
rving a gift penny, the wealth of people with hairy arms, changing of 
rse hairs into worms, wishing on the first star, and singing before 
reakfast. The proeedure was the same as before. Diseusison of ten other 
erstitions, without any trial, was earried on at different times through 
the term. 
At the end of the semester the 285 ninth grade pupils who had spent 
0 hours each week following the special method of instruction were 
ested with the following: Maller and Lundeen superstition test, Zapf 
perstition test, and Woodworth Mathews Personal Data Sheet. 
Effect of Science Instruction without Emphasis on Superstitions. 
order to determine whether the special instruction was more effective 


The tests used were described in Part I of this study. 
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in reducing belief in superstitions than regular general science classroom 
work, it was necessary to find the effect of this work earried on without 
any special emphasis on superstitions. Since it was impracticable to ryy 
a control group at the same time as the experimental group because of 
the carryover of both materials and ideas from the experimental to the 
control, the following method was used with 546 pupils who had takey 
the Maller and Lundeen superstition test. The scores were grouped ac. 
cording to the number of semesters of general science work the pupils 
had had previous to the experiment, and averages of the scores in each 
group were determined. The results of this are given in Table X. 


TABLE X 
MEAN NUMBER OF SUPERSTITIONS BELIEVED BY 546 Puprns HAavine Hap 


DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE WORK 
Number of Semesters Number of Cases Mean of Superstitions 
1 183 9.58 
2 17 10.00 
8 74 10.99 
4 195 9.86 
5 77 9.64 


From this it ean be seen that the science work, in itself, was not effec 
tive in developing scientific attitudes and reducing superstitions. Eve: 


TABLE XI 


COMPARISON OF MEAN ScoreES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON SUPERSTITION TESTS 
GIVEN IN JANUARY AND May, 1935 


January May Difference in Mear 


Maller and Lundeea Test 


Mean 8.D Mean s.D 
Boys 7.23 7.49 2.99 3.69 4.24 
Girls 10.85 8.99 5.04 5.95 5.81 
Total 9.21 8.53 4.11 5.15 5.10 

Zapf Superstition Test—-True Scores 

Mean 8.D Mean Ss. D 
Boys 14.46 15.12 5.66 5.82 8.81 
Girls 19.11 17.62 7.47 9.32 11.64 
Total 17.01 16.70 6.65 7.98 10.36 


* The four teachers who had taught these pupils had given no definite instructi 
in scientific methods of thinking and problem solving. All, however, felt that they had 
incorporated these ideas into their teaching in an indirect way. 
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after five semesters of dealing with scientific materials and ideas the mean 
yumber of superstitions believed was practically the same as it was for 
pupils who had had only one semester. 

Superstition Tests.—Repetition of both the Maller and Lundeen and 
the Zapf superstition tests following the period of instruction showed de- 
ided decreases in the average number of beliefs acknowledged by the 
pupils who had spent the intervening time following the special method. 
These averages, together with the initial figures are given in Table XI. 


TABLE XII 
RISON OF DECREASE IN BELIEF IN IDENTICAL ITEMS ON MALLER AND LUNDEEN 
AND ZAPF SUPERSTITION TESTS AFTER INSTRUCTION 


Maller and Lundeen Zapf—tTrue Scores 
Jan. May Diff. % Decrease Jan. May Diff. %% Decrease 


29 49 62.8 12 5 7 58.3 
40 36 47.3 36 12 24 66.6 
8 13 61.9 13 2 11 84.6 
29 39 57.3 8 1 7 87.5 
39 78 66.6 89 32 57 64.0 
17 98 85.2 lil 15 o6 86.4 
11 51 82.2 80 10 70 87.5 
0 0.0 21 6 15 71.4 

9 18 66.6 18 3 15 83.3 
) 14 73.6 14 4 10 71.4 
52 13 20.0 37 13 24 64.8 
6 42 87.5 12 1 1l 91.6 
gO 5 30.4 111 7 54 6 
57 46 44.6 67 42 25 37.3 
44 10 18.5 43 19 24 55.8 
is 56 59.5 52 9 43 82.6 
70 58 45.1 69 13 56 81.1 
39 19 32.7 19 3 16 84.2 
33 26 44.0 48 11 37 77.0 
7 26 78.7 40 3 37 92.5 
17 29 63.0 47 iz 5 74.4 
5 3 37.5 33 5 28 84.5 
52 27 34.1 58 20 38 65.5 
41 47 53.4 2 7 65 79.2 
38 63 62.3 153 80 73 7.7 
9 16 64.0 28 13 53.5 
10 27 72.9 42 6 36 85.7 
19 21 52.5 58 12 46 79.3 
10 20 66.6 17 7 10 58.8 
30 45 60.0 74 13 61 82.4 
4 11 73.3 18 $ 15 83.3 
4 16 80.0 23 2 20 86.9 
55.8 71.9 


Items numbered as on test. 
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The average decrease in superstitious beliefs as shown by the Malle 
and Lundeen test was 5.10. On the Zapf test the average decrease wa 
10.36. Girls still had larger average scores than boys, but in both tess 
the average loss for girls was greater than that for boys.°® 

Tables indicating the initial and final percentages of children shoy 
ing belief in each superstition on both tests are given in the Appendix 
A comparison of the number of children expressing belief in the 32 items 
which were identical on the two superstition tests before and after tly 
period of instruction is given in Table XII. The percentage decreas 
for each superstition is also indicated. The mean percentage of decreas 
in these 32 items was 71.9 percent on the Zapf test and 55.8 percent o 
the Maller and Lundeen, the reliability of difference being 3.15. 

The difference in the directions given with the two tests proba! 
accounts for much of this difference. The Zapf test requires a definit 
answer, frue or false, while the Maller and Lundeen test takes into em 
sideration the feelings or tendencies of the individual by asking hi 
whether he feels the same or different from what is expressed. Childr 
apparently are more willing to say that they no longer believe a sup: 
stition than to deny a feeling of kinship with the ideas. 

Further comparison of the responses after instruction to the ident 
items is made in Table XIII. The mean percentage expressing |x 
on one or both tests was 10.5 percent. The tendeney to consistency, that 
the percentage of responses showing belief in the same superstition 
both tests, which was 25.5 percent, was even lower than before instru 
tion. The mean percentage of children giving a superstitious response 01 
only one test was 74.5 percent. 

This strengthens the statement made before that children do not hav 
unchanging specific convictions of a superstitious nature. Their beliefs 
vary from day to day. This makes it extremely difficult to say with am 
certainty that the instruction will have any lasting effect or even t 
the results following it were reliable indieations of a true change in at! 
tude. The only real tests of this will be the actions of the individuals 
actual situations. It will be here that their true feelings will be in ey 
dence. Insofar as paper-and-peneil testing is reliable, it would seem | 

*A consideration before and after the period of instruction of the mean pe 
age of children believing each of the twenty-four superstitions which were either t 
out or discussed shows a mean decrease of 11.5 pereent, a drop from 13.4 perce 
2.1 percent. The mean percentage of children believing each of the seventy-six su) 


stitions which were not considered during the period of instruction was 18.1 pe! 
before, and 8.0 percent after instruction, giving a mean decrease of 10.1 percent 
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May, 1935 
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CONSISTENCY OF BELIEF ON IDENTICAL ITEMS ON THE MALLER 
AND LUNDEEN AND ZAPF SUPERSTITION TESTS 


Percentage Percentage 
Showing Showing 
Belief on Belief on 
One Test Both Tests 

80.8 19.2 
83.3 16.7 
100.0 0.0 
100.0 0.0 
60.0 40.0 
54.6 45.4 
83.3 16.7 
ax o 11.1 
100.0 0.0 
100.0 0.0 
74.5 23.5 
100.0 0.0 
37.8 62.2 
43.3 56.7 
66.7 33.3 
av? O 18.0 
a33 16.7 
91.9 8.1 
71.0 29.0 
Bao 11.1 
31.2 65.8 
x29 11.1 
63.3 36.7 
69.0 31.0 
$1.7 18.3 

0.6 29.4 
66.7 13.3 
57 2.9 
738.6 21.4 
65.6 S4.4 
ou 40.0 
60.0 40.0 
74.5 25.5 


ssful in reducing these beliefs.’ 


s is also indicated in the results given by: 
ldwell, O. W., and Lundeen, G. E. 
New York City: 


An ka per bine 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


that a course in general science, devoted expressly to the develop- 
of scientific attitudes and to the elimination of superstitions, was 


ntal Study of Superstitions and 
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Emotional Adjustment.—The results obtained on the Wood 
Mathews Personal Data Sheet when repeated in May, together wit) 


the results previous to instruction are given in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIV 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS ON WoopWoORTH MATHEWS PERSONAL DaTA 
SHEET BEFORE AND AFTER INSTRUCTION 
January May 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
Mea 15.29 19.12 17.38 12.97 16.54 
Standar D 8.93 9.24 9.00 8.30 9.93 
Mediar 3.92 19.24 16.50 11.65 14.55 
5 Percent 0 38 13.2 10.60 6.88 9.04 
75 Percentilk 20.94 25.00 23.36 17.04 23.17 
: Quartile Deviatior 11.56 11.75 12.75 5.08 7.06 
The mean seore in January for the entire group was 17.38 whil 
’ . » — * . 
May this figure was somewhat lower, 14.92. The median dropped fro: 
| 
16.50 to 13.04 and corresponding decreases may be seen in the 25 and % 
percentiles. There was little change in the standard deviation. Whet 
these lower scores on the emotional adjustment test indicate that a 
) of belief in superstitions is accompanied by a better general, adjustm: 
would be difficult to state with certainty since so many other fact 
have a bearing on the emotional adjustment of a child. There is, 


ever, as was stated earlier, a low positive correlation between belie! 
superstitions and emotional maladjustment. In January the coefficient 
of correlation was .24 04 between the Woodworth Mathews Perso 
Data Sheet and the true seores of the Zapf superstition test. In May this 
figure was still .24 +.04. Thus it would seem that a direct relations! 
between the two may exist. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Regular general science work seemed to have no effect in reducing 
superstitious beliefs, the mean number of superstitions held by pupils 
having had five semesters of general science being 9.64, while those \ 
had had only one semester averaged 9.58. 

2. Superstitious responses were definitely decreased following a 
riod of instruction directed toward this. 

3. There was a greater decrease in superstitious responses on thi 
Zapf test than on the Maller and Lundeen test indicating probably t! 
children find it easier to cease saying that a superstition is true than t 


cease feeling the influence of it. 











] 
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[he mean percentage of children who consistently showed belief 


same superstition on both tests was 35.9 percent before the period 
ition and 25.5 percent afterward, indicating that the majority of 
| do not seem to be consistent in their superstitious beliefs. 

The true scores of superstitious beliefs were found to correlate 

ely with emotional maladjustment to the extent of .24 = .04 both 
and after the period of instruction. 

A slight decrease in the mean, median, and 25 and 75 percentiles 

vind on the emotional adjustment scores following the period of 


LW ork. 


APPENDIX 
4. ANALYSIS OF MALLER AND LUNDEEN SUPERSTITION TEST INDICATING 
PERCENTAGE OF PupILs SHOWING BELIEF IN EacH ITEM 
BEFORE AND APTER PERIOD OF INSTRUCTION 
January, 1935 May, 1935 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total | 
enever he talks about a person that 





rson usually shows up...........++.. 23.2 35.2 29.7 13.1 205 17.1 
lls his dream before breakfast if he 
née 36 te GGUS GEMM. cc cece ss see ; 1.6 5.1 £.9 0.0 2.5 1.4 
Wouldn’t think of giving a knife to his 
friend as a gift...... Raga eee ab ees 24.0 30.1 27.3 §.5 11.5 10.1 
Would not turn back for something for 
tten after starting on a journey..... 26.3 26.9 26.6 13.9 14.1 14.0 
Would not change a garment after acci | 
tally putting it on wrong side out.. 69 76 T3 0.7 44 28 
' . 1 i 
oes not wish to have anything to do 
1 the number thirteen............. 24.8 23.0 23.8 935 108 10.1 
When walking with a friend never lets a 
st or any object come between them.. 34.1 16.7 40.9 10.8 16.0 13.6 ! 
Would not open an umbrella in the | 
nso A ean Seb bae bee RUeke nw ae 7.9 42 10,2 1.6 7.0 5.9 
7 Usually makes a wish when seeing a | 
i od eh anu secaarks vMS ee 10.0 21.1 16.1 5.4 10.8 8.4 
Considers it a sign of bad luck to walk 
M Cs ph eCkieankeswes keene 16.2 26.2 21.7 0.7 6.4 3.8 i 
Crosses his fingers when telling some- 
og 8 8 eer eee eee +.6 2.5 3.5 0.7 1.9 1.4 i 
' 
Would not start a new task on Friday 9.3 12.1 10.8 3.1 0.6 1.7 
eves that if he sleeps in the moon 
: cht he may become sick or lose his 
: De uik Ss ea ee erer ck aktexke dente 0.7 1.9 L4 0.7 1.9 1.4 
Often looks at the new moon over his 
i GN se 34-s Cove ubusenscessus 7.7 10.8 4 8 25 3.1 
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January, 1935 May, 1935 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Tota) 
6. If thirteen people are together at a 


table, one will die within the year..... 15 88 28 0.0 O06 3 
7. When walking with a friend you should 

never let a post or other object come 

between yourself and your friend...... 29.4 32.6 31.1 13.1 96 112 
8. An umbrella should never be opened in 

ee ee ee ree 36.4 41.0 38.8 46 5.7 52 
10. You should never walk under a ladder 27.1 28.8 28.0 $38 $32 2: 


13. Sleeping in the full light of the moon 


RUNGE SHORMIEY 5.6 6 6 Sacesiansecoiaws 7.7 7.0 7.3 15 25 21 
14. You should always look at the new moon 

over your right shoulder.............. 23 96 6.3 07 12 Is 
16. You should always put your left shoe on 

before your right shoe when you are 

ee Seen Mi 46 51 49 23 06 14 
17. A person should always knock on wood 

when telling about his good fortune... 4.6 19.8 12.9 15 70 45 


18. If three cigarettes are lighted with the 
same match, one of the three people will 


die before the year is out............. 3.1 5.1 4.2 0.7 0.0 03 
' 19. The dismal howling of a dog means a 
death in the near future.............. 30.2 46.1 38.8 13.1 25.6 19.9 


20. You should never count the number of 
ears in a funeral procession.......... 20.9 25.6 23.4 10.8 17.9 147 


23. A falling star means that someone is 
dying while the star is falling........ 8.5 20.5 15.0 38 89 6.4 


5. If a black eat crosses your path, some- 
thing unpleasant or harmful will happen 
TO VOU 2 once cerccvesccesecscscssces 10.0 24.9 18.2 2.3 3.8 3.1 


26. If you find a four-leafed clover it will 
bring you good fortune...........0... 18.6 28.8 24.1 5.4 3.8 1.5 


If you repeat the following verse when 
you see the first star at night, your wish 
will come true: 

Star light, star bright, 

First star I see tonight, 

I wish I may, I wish I might 


Have the wish I wish tonight..... 15 108 6.6 0.0 «#619 = 1.0 

28. When a person dreams of bad fortune, 
it means that he will have good fortune 10.8 21.7 16.8 15 5.7 8 

29. See a pin and pick it up, all day long 

have good luck. See a pin and let it lie, 
before evening you will ery........... 9.3 17.9 14.0 00 19 1: 

51. When your right ear itches or burns, 
someone is speaking well of you....... 10.8 21.1 16.4 23 67 4.2 

34. If you break a mirror you will have 
misfortune for seven years.......7... 62 16.0 11.5 0.7 25 = 1.7 
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May, 1935 
Boys Girls Total 


138] SUPERSTITIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
January, 1935 
Boys Girls Total 
(he girl who catches the bride’s bouquet 
vill be the next to be married........ 18.9 25.6 20.3 2.3 
It is very lucky to find a horseshoe.... 21.7 34.6 28.7 4.6 
if squirrels gather an unusually large 
supply of nuts, it means that a very 
cold winter is GOMMMEG ss occ ccessvesces 57.3 50.6 53.5 31.7 
if a bird enters the house and flies 
around the room, it is a sign of death 62 12.8 9.8 15 
You should never start anything of im- 
portance on Friday, the 13th......... 116 17.3 14.7 0.7 
Getting out of bed on the wrong side 
makes a person cross and disagreeable 12.4 26.9 20.3 1.5 
If a penny has been given to you, you 
should always Carry it. ..ccccsercccove 62 5.7 5.9 1.5 
Seven is a lucky number............. 23.2 28.2 25.9 4.6 
\ person who is unlucky when playing 
ecards may change his luck by walking 
around the table three times.......... 85 44 6.3 0.7 
If a person spills salt, he can prevent 
quarrels with his friends by throwing 
some of the spilled salt over his left 
SROUSEEE <)s a \. bow Re erESSO REED CREWE 5.4 10.2 8.0 0.7 
A new ship should always be christened 
With & Bethe GE WiRGisccsccicccenses 35.6 30.7 32.9 21.7 
If a person has hairy arms, it is a sign 
that he will be wealthy.........e..e. 7.7 13.4 10,8 2.3 
A person who has red hair usually has 
& bad temper... ccscccscccsccsvccees 18.6 27.5 23.4 8.5 
You should eut your hair during the full 
moon so that it will grow better....... iS 9.6 7.0 1.5 
A boxer spits on his hands while boxing 
so that there will be more force in the 
Ds iss bdvdadwaebsanessnewetsedas 10.8 30.1 21.3 4.6 
If a person has a square jaw, it means 
that he has a strong will..........+... 15.5 16.0 15.7 3.8 
Carrying a chestnut or buckeye in your 
pocket will prevent rheumatism....... 54 38 4.5 0.0 
Bridal clothes should never be worn 
before the wedding day.............. 29.4 49.9 40.6 10.8 
When a snake is killed its tail does not 
die until after sunset............+.4. 61.2 41.0 50.0 46.5 
If a person can look you straight in the 
eye, it is a sign that he is honest...... 49.6 58.3 54.2 22.4 
If dogs eat grass it means rain........ 7.7 GA 7.0 1.5 
If a girl is a bridesmaid three times, 
she will never be a bride............. 46 89 7.0 0.7 
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Ja , 1935 M: 
Boys Girls Tota Rovs G 
127 If y 1 are or the same thing three 
nights in a row it will come true...... 13.1 18.5 16.1 2.3 { 
29. The seventh son of a seventh son will 
be an unusually successful man........ 13.9 16. 15 3.8 
13K A person who is lucky in cards will be 
ul CKY 1n ] VWEcccesececeeeeesesese 10.8 LE l 1.5 ] 
132. A wish will come true if it is made while 
vou are looking at a white horse...... 6.9 S.Y S 0.7 2 
] Horse hairs I eed n water will turn 
into horse-hair worms......... 10.8 6.4 8.4 5.4 
134. The ninth wave of water is always the 
EEL + 8-4 ni ea dere oak hare oie a 2.4 14.7 13. l 
135. If a girl makes a wish while turning 
down the hem of her dress the wish will 
CO SIR 5 <a acadeeouenans l 8.9 f 
137 ride should always wear something 
on her wedding day.......ccecce 7.7 9. 8.7 l 
138. If a piece of wedding cake is put under 
the pillow before retiring at night, a 
girl will dream of her future husband 8 12.8 8.7 15 
139. If the sun sets red the weather will he 
 £ 2 UL Se ane ere 1.7 90.6 12.0 tS 6.9 
142 If two persons Say the same tl ing at the 
same time, their wish will come true pro 
vided ¢1 wish for something hefore 
another word is spoken............... ine § 18.9 85 6.4 
143. If vou sleep with a | k nder vour 
pillow, it will help in remembering Ir 
lesson 10.0 O86 Rk 95 
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COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENI 


d turther, that they make lit less diffieult than it ordinarily Is 
line’’ student to transfer to another institution 

veneral rule. lower group students who are admitted to collea 
‘ expected to change their re lative position in the college grou 
through wise counseling, the awakening of latent interests ( 
rocess of maturing, the a velopm«e nt of cood study habi S rie 
wer group students who succeed in surviving the first two years 
ege experience are sometimes able to reach hiche} levels o 
in their college work. 
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THE HANDICAPPED 51] 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 


approval or certification of special elass teachers tor all 


; 
{ 


l dicapped children which I wish to analy ze in connection with 


s before the International Council for Exceptional Children. 
ges have you made in the requirements since 1931?’’ The arbi 


tion of the survey to the above states and cities was due pure 


eness of the date ot the request tor this pap I’ and to the lack ol 


e midst of a busy schedule to complie extensive data Re plies 
the states except Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
‘leveland, and Buffalo 


ved from all 


ind from all the eities exe pl (hieago, 
s were received from follow-up inquiries sent to Connecticut and 
The information received from these states is too general 


summarizing the findings of the sw vey, let us get 


on the Training of 
f the Hoover White 


4+] 


reafter as the Hoover 


recomme ndations ot The offieial eommitter 


the Committee on Special Edueation o 


(‘onference. which will be referred to he 


official committee. They are 


in orrentation courses dealing with phivsically and mel 


TM d children should be added tO the required eourses Tor a | elie 

school teachers for various reasons, chief of which perhaps is th 
stance that the large majority of handicapped children spend their 
ool life in the regula orad s and probably will continue so to do 
time to come. The amount of such required work should vary 
semester hours from four to sixteen according as the currie 


overs two. three. or four vears. The following were included among 


entation courses, 
study and edueation of handicapped children, remedial instrue 
il and educational hygiene, clinieal and abnormal psychology 


ne} 

ersified industrial arts 
rhe prerequisite training for special class work should be the com 
of the ‘‘regular course for teachers of normal children, preterably 
ementary grades,’’ and experience in teaching ‘‘normal children 
east two years.’’ However, the committee was of the opinion that 
r four years, perhaps the ‘final 


e course 1S lenethe ned to three o 


I preparation’ and that 


‘lass 


rht he rat voted to special-« a eertain 
mum of teaching contact with normal children’’ might suffice 
{ll special-class teachers should pursue the common, basic orienta 


in special education referred to under 1 above 
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following states and cities did not prior to 1931 nor do they now 
ny training of public school special-class teachers other than that 

wr the regular grades: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Mis- 

New Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 

vA | West Virginia, and also, perhaps, Louisiana, South Carolina, 


os land which failed to reply, and los Ang les 


reases in the special-education eCourse requirements have oc 
so far as ean be ascertained from thi replies, in the following 
} 


u nd eities which already had estal l 


lished certain specific standards 
4 , ‘ had . , 
to continue In Status quo 
‘is, which since 1929 has required a ‘‘certificate of qualification’’ 
ers ot the deat based on -'instruetion in the me thod ot teaching 
term of not less than one vear,’’ while teachers of the blind 
VISION must POSSE Ss the ‘*henefit ot special Training ap 
the superinte ndent ot publie mstruction = Equally 1! ad finite 


cial requirement for teachers of erippled children, who must 








| 
e ‘‘usual qualifications required of teachers in publie schools 
idition su special training as the board of education, be rd ot 
\\ spectors or school directors, or superintendent of public instrue 
require.’’ The requirement for teachers of delinquents is sim 
gue, namely a ‘‘certifieate of qualifieation for teaching in s 
( r schools as prov ided by law 
in which the requirements, apparently applicable to teachers 
eC) mentally handicapped only, are a first grade elementary school 
n sed on a two-vear elementary course plus 20 semester hours i 
specified special-edueation courses i e case of ) nts wv 
s or more of teaching experience and 30 semes ol 
S less ft I our years of experience, such exp 
referring to the regular grades. Many of the required courses aré 
d in the recommendations of the o committer 
\lassachusetts. which has ‘‘no State laws requiring certaim q lifie 
r teachers in the field of handicapped children,’’ although the di 
Lé ent of edueation ‘‘strongly recommends that all scho ihelals 
nd | require that all new teachers employed in the education of men 
retarded children shall have been graduated from a teachers colle re 
addition of at least one year or the equivalent n specialized 
Le ning. Teachers of the deaf, blind, hard-of-hearing, speech defective 
R { other spe cial classes must meet with the approval of the Department 
Edueation.’’ What specific course requirements must he met to secure 








' 
i 
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such approval is not disclosed. It is expected that a proposed teachers 
certification bill will ‘‘set forth certain specific qualifications fi 
teachers of the handicapped.’’ 

Michigan, in which special-class teachers must hold a life certif 
issued upon the completion of the four-years’ course for the baccalaureate 
which includes a minimum of 20 semester hours in professional training 
and also a ‘‘major of 24 semester hours or a minor of 15 semester hours 
in the field in whigh they expect to teach.’’ Special-class certificates | 
not yet been authorized nor have the specific requirements for the 
scribed majors or minors in special education courses been designat 
The prerequisites include neither the preliminary completion of the « 
riculum for the regular grades nor prior teaching experience in s 
grades. The Detroit and the state requirements, apparently, coincide 

Minnesota, in which since September, 1931, qualified element: 
school teachers who have graduated from a two-year normal school, who 
have had a minimum of two years of ‘‘experience in teaching,’’ app: 
ently in the regular grades, and who have completed 20 quarter hours « 
‘‘well balanced special training’’ or teachers of ‘‘equivalent qualifica 
tions,’’ are eligible for an elementary school special certificate for teac! 
ing sub-normal, deaf, blind, speech defective and crippled children and 
occupational therapists, renewable for five years after one year of sue 
cessful experience and transformable to permanent licenses after five 
vears of ‘‘suecessful teaching of such classes.’’ However, in 1936, slight 
changes in the schedule of designated courses appear, possibly reflecting 
some effect of the official report, while qualifications for supervisors have 


} 


also peen set up. 


Missouri, whose minimum requirements since 1921 have been not less 
than a two years’ course in a standard normal school or college and not 
less than eight semester hours eredit in eourses especially designed for 
teaching the mentally deficient, backward, deaf, blind, crippled, and 
speech defective, the suggested courses being indicated for each area 
‘Young teachers who are nervously stable, patient, and interested in the 
welfare of the children, and who have done a strong grade of primary 
work’’ are preferred for the classes for the mentally deficient. St. Louis 
according to the reply, has not advanced beyond the minimum state re 
quirement. 

New York State in September, 1936, lengthened the course for ‘‘ teach- 
ing common branch subjects’’ to three years but none of the courses 


recommended by the Hoover official committee for inclusion among re- 
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| courses for grade teachers was added. The minimum number of 
ter hours in special education courses required of special-class teach- 
mains the same, namely 12. However, the particular courses re- 
| of teachers of cardiopathic, orthopedic, deaf, and hard-of-hearing 
ren, children in lip-reading and open-air classes, and possibly in 
; for the mentally handicapped, have been set out in more detail. 
possible that the specific course suggestions offered in the Hoover 
report may be reflected to some extent in the schedules adopted. 
New York City requirements appear substantially to duplicate the 
standards except that the licentiate must possess ‘‘a baccalaureate 
ee or equivalent preparation,’’ one year of appropriate special-class 
ng or three years of teaching in elementary or junior high schools 
in addition thereto pass a qualifying examination. The setup of re- 
ed courses apparently differs slightly from the State’s schedules. 
Pennsylvania continues to require 20 semester hours of special train- 
ipplicable to teachers in all kinds of special classes, which, however, 
nelude from 8 to 10 hours of experience in teaching or in health or 
al service work, thus reducing the required courses to from 10 to 12 
ester hours. In addition to the special training, 50 semester hours of 
er post high school training is required, which is somewhat less than 
requirement of a standard two-years’ normal school course. In a 
tten communication it is intimated that while no prior teaching ex 
ence is required in the regular grades, ‘‘ practically all applicants’’ 
special classes have had one or more years of such experience and 
old some form of standard certificate.’’ The extension of the elemen- 
teacher training course to a minimum of three years is now in con 
mplation. 
lhe Pittsburgh and Philadelphia standards are in harmony with the 


State requirements except that all teachers must possess four years of 


st high school preparation. Philadelphia also requires that the eligibles 
ist have had at least two years of approved teaching experience and 
ss an eligibility examination. 

Among cities which may be included under this rubric are Baltimore, 
soston, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Washington. 

The Baltimore schedules of courses, on which the Hoover official ree- 
mmendations are largely based, apparently continue the requirement of 
0 semester hours of special training for teachers of the mentally handi- 
apped for eligibility for the maximum salary differential, but the course 


equirements for teachers of all kinds of physically handicapped children 
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were reduced to 14 credit hours in December, 1936. ‘‘ Elected elemen ‘ary 
teachers in the Baltimore publie schools may be transferred to positions 
as teachers of classes in the Division of Special Education, provided they 
have had at least two years of approved teaching experience in the ele- 
mentary grades or in classes similar to those in the Division of Special 
Edueation,’’ and provided further they ‘‘successfully pass a qualifying 
examination’’ and possess the ‘‘adaptability required for the type of 
work for which they are candidates.’’ Training qualifications for teachers 
of shop and related subjects have been established based on eight credits 
in approved special education courses. 

In Boston a teacher is eligible for appointment to a class for the men- 
tally handicapped who has merely graduated from an approved high 
school and in addition thereto possesses either one year of successful ex- 
perience in teaching such a class or in lieu thereof two years’ successful 
experience on permanent appointment in the regular graded city day 
schools, provided he has earned about six semester credits in approved 
special-edueation courses. Although a college degree is required for ap- 
pointment as a grade teacher in Boston, a teacher of the mentally handi- 
eapped need not be a normal school graduate. However, it is now pro- 
posed to require college graduation for special-class teachers also. 

While Milwaukee in 1934 added the requirement of a bachelor’s de- 
gree for special-class as well as for regular-grade teachers, in addition to 
satisfactory teaching experience and a Wisconsin unlimited license, no 
specific special-education course requirements have been formulated, but 
graduates of the special-education department of the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College receive preference in appointment. 

Washington requires two appropriate courses yielding two semester 
credit hours each of teachers of speech correction, atypical and inecorrig- 
ible children, health, and Americanization in addition to, or as a part of, 
courses leading to a bachelor’s degree which must include 40 semester 
credits in the general field of education. The requirement of the bacea- 
laureate degree, basic for all teaching appointments, went into effect in 
1933. 

The states and cities that have scored advances or increased the re- 
quirements in certain areas since 1931 include the following: 

Delaware, which in September, 1935, authorized the issuance for a 
period of two years of a ‘‘one-year temporary certificate’’ renewable as 
other certificates are renewed, to a ‘‘ person who is a college graduate on 
the recommendation of the Director of Special Classes,’’ the director hav- 
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ny recommended as a minimum standard for certification the completion 
of courses listed in the Hoover official report yielding at least 18 semester 

, of eredit, the said list of courses having previously been formally 
adopted by the Board of Publie Education in Wilmington. In October, 
1934, Delaware ceased issuing any certificates for elementary school teach- 
ers lower than the Collegiate Certificate in Elementary Education, which 
requires a four year college course and which may include the required 
special edueation courses for special-class teachers. However, the length- 
ening of the curriculum from two to four years for elementary school 
teachers merely represents the addition of two more years of post high 
‘cultural 


‘ 


school eourses in aeademie subject matter or in so-called 
fOUTSES, = 
Ohio, apparently, does not yet require any special certificate or cre- 
dential for teachers of the mentally handicapped, but for teachers in 
thopedie classes, the requirement of six weeks of special training has 
been added to the minimum requirement of a regular two years’ teacher 
training course and three years of successful publie school experience, 
the same standard which previously applied to teachers of sight-saving 
classes. Two years of special training instead of one must now be pos- 
sessed by new appointees to classes for the deaf who have not had experi- 
ence in teaching children of normal hearing, and who must also possess 
two years of college work or its equivalent. 
San Francisco, in conformity with the standards adopted by the State 
Department of Edueation, apparently in 1935, now requires from teach- 
‘a valid Cali- 


‘ 


ers of the deaf, hard-of-hearing, and speech defectives, 
fornia teacher’s certificate, credential or life certificate,’’ two years of 
successful teaching experience or four semester hours of superior directed 
teaching, apparently with normal children, and in addition thereto twelve 
semester hours of special work for teachers of speech correction and lip- 
reading and 38 hours of such work for teachers of the deaf.*° Some influ- 
ence from the official Hoover report is perhaps discernible in the Cali- 
fornia standards. 

Does this concise summarization of findings reveal any definite trends 
since the issuance of the official recommendations in 1931? 

Perhaps the best that ean be said for this period, which has been one 
of unparalleled economic dislocation, is that little evidence of retrogression 


” Requirements have also been adopted for teachers of deafened adults and for 
nstruetors of teachers of lip-reading. 
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has appeared in special-class teacher-training requirements. The battle 
lines have been held fairly intact. There has been no concerted sounding 
of retreat orders. This alone might be regarded as an accomplishment of 
no mean magnitude. On the positive side, progress is discernible here and 
there, but it is exceedingly ‘‘spotty’’ in character. There has been no ad- 
vance in a large portion of the geographical areas under review and no 
evidence has been disclosed of any strong, pervasive, progressive mass 
trends during this period, such as have appeared at various times in the 
fields of vocational edueation, character education, adult education, health 
education, and the like. One distinct advance is worthy of record in a 
field not ineluded within the limited purview of this inquiry, namely the 
improvement of special-class teacher training facilities in two universities. 
In September, 1936, Teachers College of Columbia University consoli- 
dated and codrdinated its rich variety of courses for teachers of plhysi- 
eally and mentally handicapped children into one department of The 
Edueation of the Handicapped and in addition thereto enlarged the scope 
of its offerings. Wayne University in Detroit established a department 
of Special Edueation of Handicapped Children which is now offering a 
considerable variety of courses for teachers of the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped. Some of the courses offered in these institutions ap- 
parently show traces of the work of the official committee. Incidentally 
it may here be remarked that a cursory examination of the catalogues of 
various institutions throughout the country offering special education 
courses recalls to the writer Schleier’s comment after he had listed the 
different topies treated in a single special-education course. ‘‘ A close ex- 
amination of the table will show that with the exception of a very smal! 
number of topics, there seems to be no general agreement as to what this 
course should inelude.’’"? The lack of uniformity disclosed in the titles of 
the array of courses now offered in many institutions doubtless does not 
adequately mirror the greater lack of uniformity in the contents of the 
courses themselves. 

So much for the findings of the survey. Now what are the implications 
or the deductions so far as concerns the problem of the staffing of all kinds 
of special classes with well-prepared, efficient, adaptable teachers? With- 
out progress, the law of life is stagnation and dry rot. Progress cannot 
be achieved merely by a defensive campaign. Victory requires the cour- 
age and eapacity to move forward offensively on all the major battlefronts 


“ Op. cit., 48. 
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of the fray. Taking the country as a whole, no informed person will 
question the admission that great improvement is possible, desirable, 
and necessary in the certification requirements for teachers of special 
classes and in the setup of specialized courses required as a preliminary 
thereto. How ean this desirable goal be most expeditiously and effectively 
ved? Do not the data presented in this brief overview of standard- 
» requirements for professional workers point to the conclusion that 


ach ‘ 
izing 
the International Couneil for Exceptional Children, the only independent 
nationwide organization dealing with the education of all kinds of deviat- 
‘nv children, is the proper agency to attack this problem, resolutely and 
untlaggingly, through a properly constituted commission or committee, 
just as the American Medical Association, the American Bar Association, 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, and other associa- 
tions have, through appointed committees, suecessfully handled similar 
problems in their own spheres. In fact, in the field of special education 
‘he National Society for the Prevention of Blindness and the Conferences 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf have in a measure already 
performed the same service. The qualification standards which they have 
formulated for teachers of the visually and auditorially handicapped 
have been instrumental in securing some measure of improvement in those 
areas of our field. Is there any other organization more capable of serving 
as the codrdinating and directing agency to assemble, sift, evaluate, and 
standardize the reeommendations concerning professional qualifications 
at come from the varied groups that are garrisoned on its far flung 


fronts? 

The challenge that the problem presents is not difficult to state. It is 
not merely to assemble the facts, to make them known to members of this 
Couneil, to pass fervent appeals and resolutions, and then adjourn, and 
promptly forget about the whole matter. Such measures without the nee- 
essary follow-up campaign for action often prove to be futile gestures. 
What the problem demands is the publicizing of findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations not only in the official organ of the Council but also in 
the general edueational journals and among state and city school super- 
intendents and boards of education, deans of departments of education, 

eads of institutions concerned with the training of teachers, the execu- 
‘ive officers of state and national education associations, and the mem- 
vers of appropriate survey commissions. Not only so, there must follow 
‘he cireularizing of appropriate follow-up summaries at strategic points 
ud especially indefatigable efforts to secure the indispensable official 
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action needed to translate the recommendations into a program of 
accomplishments. 

What, now, are some of the key problems in the field of teacher- 
training that should be investigated and reported upon by delegated 
committees on which the Council should formulate its conclusions and 
recommendations, and attempt to get them translated into action? The 
problems may be stated in the form of queries. 

1. What should be the specific courses required of different kinds of 
special-class teachers and what should be the standard requirement in 
each course in terms of credit hours? Should the standardization of th: 
course requirements be as specifie as that of the Council of Medieal Edu- 
cation and Hospitals of the American Medical Associations? What gen- 
eral orientation courses in the field of special education and mental! 
hygiene should be required of all special-class teachers irrespective of 
the field of specialization ? 

Should the schedules of courses for teachers in different kinds of spe- 
cial classes proposed by the Hoover official committee be adopted as the 
official standards of this Council? If not, what specific changes should 
be made? The Hoover standards were offered not as final ultimates but 
as ‘something definite and specific to shoot at,’ on the assumption that 
vague generalities would bring us no farther in the field of special edu- 
eation than they did in medical education, prior to the work of the 
Council of Medical Edueation. 

2. Is the recommendation of the Hoover official committee sound that 
one year of specialized training should be required of special-class teach- 
ers for complete certification when a reasonable salary differential is pro- 
vided? Is this standard excessive or too lenient? Should the requirement 
be the same in all sectors of the special-education field, or should it vary 
according to the complexity or difficulty of each particular field and ac- 
cording to the degree of specialization essential in each type of work? 

Should it be the same for college graduates as for normal school grad- 
uates and for experienced as for inexperienced teachers? Should the spe- 
cial edueation credits constitute a part of the requirements for the normal! 
school diploma and the college degree or should they constitute an addi- 
tional load? What should be the minimum certification requirement or 
standard for emergency or temporary certificates? 

3. Is the conclusion of the official committee sound, that ‘‘It is advis- 
able that teachers before preparing for special-ciass teaching should first 
have completed the regular course for teachers of normal children, pref- 
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~ably in the elementary grades, and also should have taught normal 
children for at least two years,’’ and that it is desirable even for grad- 
yates of three- or four-year teacher-training courses to secure at least “‘a 
minimum of teaching contact with normal children?’’ If this stipulation 
iid be waived, what proposal should be substituted ? 

|. What relation, if any, does salary differential sustain to the prob- 
em of staffing the special classes with competent teachers? Is it possible 
to seeure sueh teachers without a reasonable differential? Is it proper 
and just to require a teacher to spend much time and expense to prepare 
to become a specialist in some phase of special education without some 
compensating reward? What has been the experience of different school 
systems with respect to this question? How many now offer salary dif- 
‘erentials to special-elass teachers? For what kinds of special classes do 
the teachers reeeive salary inereases? How do the increases differ for 
different kinds of special-elass work? On what grounds do they justify 
such grants? What are the arguments for and against special-class salary 
differentials? What valid principles, if any, can be formulated in defense 
of the praetice of salary differentiation? What would result if the differ- 


Shu 


entials were withheld? 

5. Is the econelusion of the official committee tenable that all teachers, 
principals, and general supervisors in the public schools, especially in 
the elementary schools, and perhaps also in the junior high schools, should 
be required to take a certain number of basic orientation courses in special 
education and mental hygiene? If so, are the courses recommended by 
the official committee acceptable? If the answer is affirmative, what steps 
can be taken to give force and effect to a recommendation that has thus 
far remained a dead letter even in states that have extended the currie- 
ium to three or four years?” 

What effective measures can be taken by this Council to secure the 
ntroduection of such courses as these in the expanded curricula rather 
than the addition of more advanced types of the same kinds of academic 
content courses that have constituted the daily cultural pabulum of the 
student from the elementary level up? 

6. What should be the basis for approving the courses offered for 
special-elass teachers and for accrediting the institutions that offer them ? 
Wat supplies, classroom equipment, clinical, observational, and practice- 


#To the states already referred to should be added Maryland, which has been 
ering four-year curricula in its Teachers Colleges since May, 1934, although it has 
led a course on behavior problems. 
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teaching facilities, libraries, trained professional personnel, and t! 
should the institution possess? What should be the qualifications | 
instructors? Should courses be aeceredited which are offered by a ‘ 
eral psychologist’’ or ‘general edueationist’ who has had no first-hand 
contact with the types of handicapped children concerned, either elir 
instructional, supervisory, or administrative and who, forsooth, 
never have seen the inside of a special-class? It is notorious that sp: 
class teachers during the past quarter century in attendance at instit 
tions unqualified to offer appropriate courses have frequently been 
tracked into nondescript, heterogeneous courses offered by theor 
academicians which have been of little value to them, and which 
sometimes proved to be worse than useless because of the misleading 
struction that has been imparted. Do the holding of an academic e 
and the possession of a higher academic degree constitute essential qu 
fications for a sueeessful instructor of special-class teachers? Will 
qualifications take the place of first-hand experience with the actual class 
room problems? 

Should institutions not chartered to grant credits be accredited 
educating special-elass teachers? What are the types of institutions t 
should be aceredited for preparing special-class teachers? In what 
graphical areas are the special-class teacher-training facilities ampli 
What areas are wholly without adequate facilities? 

7. Perhaps before we venture to answer such questions as the above 
we ought to address ourselves to a more fundamental question, nam 
What justification is there for maintaining any special classes at al 
Should we not proceed to abolish them as an execrescence in our pub! 
school development that is foreign to our concepts of democracy and 
inimical to the best cultural development and wholesome personalit 
growth of handicapped children? That this is not merely an academ 
question may be deduced from the following quotation from the conel 
sions widely publicized in various kinds of periodicals by the Stud 
Group on the Exceptional Child of the Association of Childhood Edue: 
tion which met in New York from April 30 to May 2, 1936: 

‘“We believe that a general school policy of flexible grouping rather 
than one of segregation is more conducive to making these services effe: 
tive, and that complete segregation while a convenient administrativ: 
device does not provide the best conditions for desirable growth and dé 
velopment of children. . . . We believe that the undesirable influence o 
segregation on handicapped children is of sufficient importance that th: 
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t 
is ve Board of the Association of Childhood Edueation should give ! 
a consideration to the problems involved. We ask that the Execu- | 
rst-hand t ard request the Federal Commissioner of Education to take | 
Cliniea itter under advisement in any program that is being considered 
th, education of handicapped children.’’ 
s] cisely what does the Study Group on the Exceptional Child of this 
ins \ tion imply in this sweeping indictment? Does it mean that every 
Pn class should be abolished and that all handicapped children should 
1eor rned to the regular grades? Does it imply that the alleged evils to 
h it refers do not also exist, and have existed from time immemorial, 
‘in regular grades? Does it consider that repeated failure in the reg- 
Cc ¢ vrades is superior to successful achievement in the special classes ? 
| qu iid it automatically promote imbeciles, morons, and borderline 
ll s nto the junior and senior high schools irrespective of their achieve- 
l class evel in accordance with certain doctrines now proclaimed from the 
tops? 
ed Does not the Study Group realize that the manifest drawbacks inci 
iS f to the enforced continued retention of seriously handicapped chil- 
t o in the regular grades, which led to the establishment of special 
mp ses, have been only partly remedied by the freer activity programs 
modern progessive schools, and that many of the untoward results 
abo etaining such children in the regular grades still continue? Among 
me results are the engendering of feelings of frustration, inferiority, 
t al wthiness, and failure or resentment, rebelliousness, or malbehavior 
ub] ise of invidious comparisons, taunts, ridicule, criticism, and unjust, 
al inequal competition with superior classmates, and waste of time, | 
alit v, and energy from the inability to adapt the teaching techniques 
lem contents in the regular grades to the needs of the deviate. Not in- i 
nel ently the result is deepseated embitterment from the sheer neglect 
tud) lack of recognition which the handicapped child often suffers in the 
ue; erowded grades. Is not the Study Group aware of the fact that 
ntless numbers of handicapped children have taken on a new lease of 
ther after assignment to the right kind of special class, following a careful 
FF e< eal examination, in which they secured proper recognition and were | 
tiv: en the chance to experience the joy of success? That the interests of 
de ted cases have not been well served by improper transfer to special 
> O j sses is freely conceded. But do isolated cases justify an indictment of 
the whole system? 
{ [t is not an easy task to answer the Study Group without knowing , 
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precisely what is included in its generalization. Are we to unde 
that no child with any kind of handicap whatsoever, howsoever 
should ever be assigned to a special class either on full-time or part 
or even temporarily? Or does the interdiction apply only to the tr: 
of a child to the wrong kind of special class or against its desir 
s been aroused against the class by the parents or by t 
or by other children or by threats of transfer as a form of punish 
‘o ascertain just what is involved in this sweeping recommendation 
vho the members of the Study Group were, the writer addressed 


member of the group, asking particularly whether the ¢ 


red to all kinds of handicapped children, such as the crippled 

ly speech-defective, cardiopathic, malnourished, and met 
lefective t appears from the roster that not more than one o1 
s of the group had had any direct teaching or administrativ 

t blie-school special classes and no one has published any 


trolled « mparative st idy of the relative evils ot keeping 
| n in the regular grades or in special classes organi 
eir r disabilities. ‘‘ You will understand, of cours 


e respondent, ‘‘that in all the discussion the study group referr: 
iblie schoo! situation and the children for whom the publie Si 
s responsible. Sinee strietly feeble-minded children are not admitted 
public school, the discussion did not inelude them.’’ To this the w 


‘Unfortunately the vast majority of mentally deficient 


feeble-minded children are not in the colonies and institutions, but 

the publie schools. I base this judgment on first-hand clinical cont 
e publie school situation in seven states in which I have been e: 

mining children. Is it the conclusion of Study Group No. 10 that 

se children who are now in special classes in the publie schools sho 

be returned to the regular grades? May I also inquire whether it ts 


nelusion of this Study Group that all the blind, deaf, visually and aud 
ri hand cappe and crippled children should be kept in the r¢ vu 
rrade rather than in special classes?’’ To this query no response 

is far been forthcoming. The Study Group of the Association of Chil 


ood Edueati 


lon has boldly thrown down the gage of battle. Can t! 
Council meet the challenge? If not, the plea of this discourse is witho 
merit, except perhaps so far as concerns the training of regular grad 
teachers for the education of exceptional children, and the justificatix I 
for the continued existence of this Council for Exceptional Childr 


may well he questioned 
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The grades used in this study, in each case, were taken direct 
e child’s record on file in the principal’s office. Although thes¢ 
were expressed by letters, to facilitate their interpre 


t< 


tation and « 
lon, they were g@1 


given percent values. Each letter has been given t! 
cent value represented by the lower limit of the interval of percent 
it indicates; for example, the mark A 


o the pereent value of 95 100. has. I 
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showing superior wo 
‘or the purpose of this h 
las 95 percent. The same method has been 
ie letters A, B, C, and D, the last mark 
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ssible to find. No attempt was made to select these boys in ref- 
their weakness or their strength in any particular line of work. 
the selection of these sixty-three boys whose grades were to serve 
sis of this study might be deseribed as random choice. 
S d, the grades of the boys selected were tabulated, evaluated on 
nt basis, averaged and recorded in sets of tables which provided 
. from which this study proceeded. 
presentation of the findings resulting from the compilation and 
son of these academic and vocational averages, appears in Tables 
| il 
\ comparison of the material presented in Table I with the data ap- 
x in Table II, is given graphically in Figure I. Attention is called 
onsistently higher grade of work done in the voeational work. 


is 
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FIGURE I 


VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC GRADES 


order to continue a comparison of the academic and vocational 
es of the boys, a division has been made into three groups on the basis 
ir academic achievement, for that was the standard of work which 
set first; therefore, all the vocational marks are compared as higher 
ver than the academic marks. Those boys whose academic averages 
d from 80 percent through 95 percent are placed in the high group. 
neludés fourteen boys. This proportionately small number of boys 
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in the high group ean be accounted for by the fact that those boys whose 

| academic grades are consistently high, do not elect vocational courses for 


their ninth year work; rather they elect subjects required for high schoo! 
| graduation if not for college preparation. This naturally limits the num. 

ber of boys who fall in this high academic group. However, the nature of 
| the comparisons made in this study is such that equal distribution among 
the three groups is not essential. 

The second group is designated as the ‘*‘ Middle Group,’’ and includes 
those boys whose grades ranged from 70 percent through 79 percent: 
there are twenty-six boys in this group. The third group, ‘‘The Low 
Group,’’ includes twenty-three boys who had grades which averaged 
69 percent or lower. 

Tables III, IV, and V present the academic average of each boy iy 
his respective group, with his voeational average appearing for com 
parison. Also, in each case, the percent of improvement or percent of loss 


shown in the vocational work when compared with the academic, is indi 


cated. 
| TABLE Il 
; 
j COMPARISON OF ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL GRADES—HIGH GrouUP 
Percent — 
Pupil Academic Vocational Improvement a - on 
; uD Grade Avg Grade Avg Shown in S , W ha 
: Voc. Work cationa 0 
’ 
A(1) 90 76 16.6 
: Bil) 86 90 4.5 
C(1) 86 90 4.5 
D(1) 86 80 7.0 
E(1) 83 95 14.0 
F(1) 83 90 8.0 
G1) 83 85 1.5 
; H(1) 83 80 4.0 
: I(1) 83 80 4.0 
' J(1) 80 85 6.6 
' 
K(1) 80 80 0.0 0.0 
L(1) 80 80 0.0 0.0 
M(1) 80 75 6.6 
Nil 80 70 12.5 
14 ? 
2 


Table V, which follows, presents certain interesting indications, indi- 
cations which contribute more to the conelusions obtained from this stud) 


| than do any of the preceding comparisons. This group, as explained pr 

viously, is composed of those boys whose academic work was of such low 
standard as to average in the failure class. When the vocational average 

was recorded in comparison with the academic, in eighteen of the twenty- 


et Aer 
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VS whose TABLE IV 
irses for PARISON OF THE ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL GRADES OF THE MIDDLE GROUP 
th school Percent Percent Loss 
: . Academic Vocational Improvement : ohg 
he num- us Grade Avg. Grade Avg. Shown in con ek 
Voc. Work ; 
ature of 
2) 76 90 18.0 
1 among 2) 76 80 5.5 
76 80 5.5 
ee (2) 76 80 5.5 
Includes 
; E(2) 76 77 1.3 
ercent; 2) 76 70 6.6 
he Low G(2) 16 70 66 
veraged 2) 76 70 6.6 
1(2) 73 80 10.0 
1(2) 73 80 10.0 
boy it K (2) 73 70 4.0 
r com 73 65 11.0 
| of loss M(2) 73 60 17.0 
N(2 73 60 17.0 
IS Ind 
0(2) 70 92 21.0 
P(2) 70 92 31.0 
Q(2 70 90 28.0 
R(2) 70 90 28.0 
S(2) 70 85 21.0 
t Los “(2 70 80 14.0 
In \ 
| Work (2) 70 80 14.0 
v(2 70 70 — — 
6.6 tad 
V(2) 70 70 — — 
X(2) 70 70 -— - 
7.0 ¥(2) 70 70 a — 
Z(2) 70 65 7.0 
°6 
<n hree cases, or 78 percent of them, improvement was shown. The percent 
a mprovement ranged from 3 pereent to 51 percent. In the ease of one 
, L(3), an aeademie average of 63 percent stood in contrast to a voea- 
0.0 tional average of 95 percent. 
9.0 i - 
A summary of the comparisons made of the academie¢ and vocational 
5.6 " e ° 
2.5 ievement of boys in the high, middle, and low | rvups, is shown in 
> ble VI. The material appearing in this compilation is of real signifi- 
ind : ce in the solution of the problem with which this study is concerned. 
ial f careful study of this table points most definitely to certain conclusions. 
d pri ; \ study of the data presented in the foregoing material seems to 
— stify the following conclusions: 
arene |. In more than half the eases cited in this study of the achievement 
seal sixty-three boys, the grades made in their vocational work were higher " 
| 


n those made by the same boys in their academic work. 
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TABLE \ 
COMPARISON OF ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL GRADES OF Low GRO 
Percent . 
Pupil caden Vocat ' Improvement Pere 
Ipus Grade Avg Grade Avg Shown ir —e 
Voe. Work — 
; 66 95 44.0 
B 66 g5 29.0 
c(3 66 RO 21.1 
Di 66 s 21 
} 66 Ri 21.{ 
} 66 s 21 
G 66 75 13.0 
H 66 70 6 
1/ ) 66 65 ] 
(3 66 6 
Ki3 66 60 
l ; 63 95 51.0 
M 63 o° 16 
N(3 63 gi ) 
013 6 7 19 
P(3 6 7 19 
Q(3 4 7 1] 
R(3 6 7 il 
Ss 63 70 11 
Ti(3 63 65 
3 63 69 
Vi3 63 60 
Wis 60 8 ; 
TABLE VI 
SUMMAI OF COMPARISONS OF THE ACADEM ND VOCATIONAI 
GRADES OF THE THREE GROUPS 
Group Divisior Improvement Shown ’ oss Shown in Vocati 
Based upon Vocational Work Wher Work When Compared 
Academic Rating Compared with Acaden with Academi« 
Per t Averag No. Boys Percent \ a 
a I 
N Boy Bo Per t Showing Boys | 
Gaining : 
. Gait g Ga s Losing 
High Gr 6 i3.0 6.6 f 43.0 
Middle Group 14 55.0 18 R 2.0 
70-79 
Low Group 18 78.0 ° 29 
60-70) 
8 60.3 15.8 19 30.1 
2 In the comparison of the grades of these boys whose work sel 


as the basis for this study, there were fewer failures in the vocatir 


work than in the academic work. 
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In the eases of those boys ineluded in this study, failure in academic 
d not necessarily predict failure in their vocational work. 
Certain boys whose academic grades indicated that their interests 
type of work were under-developed, had definite latent talents 
were developed in their vocational classes. 
\ greater number of these sixty-three boys were able to realize a 
an excellent achievement grade in their vocational work than in 
eademie work. 
The difference between the academic and the vocational grades of 
jority of the boys as presented in the foregoing data, tends to indi- 
that the two types of courses are dissimilar in their essential char 
sties. 
7. The teachers in charge of the educational guidance of these sixty- 
junior high school boys advised wisely in the eases of the majority 
members of this group. 
In view of the conclusions that were reached as a result of the inter- 
tation of the data presented in this study in educational guidance, 
ollowing recommendations are submitted : 
|. Except in those cases where pupils are over-age or there is present 
finite occupational interest, it might be well to advise those pupils 
satisfactory academic work in their eighth year, to take in their 
year a combination of academic and pre-vocational courses leading 
gh school graduation, rather than to enroll in the intensive two year 
tional courses. 


2. Those pupils who are over-age and are doing failing academic work 
d be placed in industrial arts courses which will offer a wealth of 
ared itional and exploratory experiences and which will give these boys 
7 opportunity to find themselves before they reach that age at which 
Averag t may legally drop out of school. 

In educational guidance work, the most complete and accurate in 
it10on possible, concerning all courses available to pupils, should be 
e hands of those in charge of this work and should be a definite part 

very junior high school guidance program. 
, (hese recommendations are an outgrowth of the findings indicated by 
lata provided by the comparison of the academic and vocational 
s made by sixty-three boys in the Indianapolis Publie Schools. In 
tort to minimize the element of teacher judgment so much in use now 
luecational guidance programs, this material is offered as a type of 


ria less subjective in character. 


ae 
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SOE SSE IoL LIS OLIOLISE MEME REOEIOHOISESESE ME RIUNIRIBINE. 
Ss % 
: EDITORIAL : 


SoS EESOUSSHIGHIOLIOUIOUSOEIOEE SOUL GE EISELE EERIE ON 


RAR 4 AY 


HOW VALIDATE THE QUALITY OF TEACHING 


THE question raised in the above title may be illustrated by 
Abraham Lincoln’s stories of himself. As a young lawyer prepa 
get justice for his clients he wished to know the convincing prin 
which to prove a case. To his question, ‘‘How ean I know when | 
proved a case?’’ his friend, whom he ealled the pedagogue, answs 


referring to the studv of Euclid’s geometry and to applying that 


ess of thinking which begins with the simple truth accepted by all g 


minds. The outcome in the character of Lincoln’s entire life ma 
haps, be a partial validation of his pedagogue’s instruction. 

Every real teacher seeks to know when and how something n 
added to the education of one or of all the pupils. This question goes 
into the relations of human experience, since it concerns the growt 
minds through that common understanding with each other by whi: 
added ability is developed. Many ‘‘ pedagogues’’ have given their s 
tions on the principles involved. Pestalozzi in ‘‘ How Gertrude Ins 
Her Children,’ and in ** Leonard and Gertrude’’ gives emphasis to th 
of everyday practical situations. Froebel seeks a more subjective } 
ciple by which even infant minds have their earliest ideas satisfi: 


self-completed experiences in the ease and harmony of motion 


initiative constructions u ed in their play, also by social participat 


and by physical, moral, and intellectual training. His Education of 
and Mother Songs are coneerned with character building. The p 
opher, Kant, gives organization to the educational situation by first 
lvzing the problem, and then synthesizing the processes. For him k 
edge is gained only from a union of two factors of instruction 
first is supplied by experiences in contact with the environment, and 
second is supplied by the structural activities of the human mind 
establishes controlling ideas by which life is guided. Only throug! 
combined action of both factors are meanings discovered, ideals es 


lished, and purposeful activities carried out. 


The significant thing for today in these century old visions of a bett 


education for all the children, is their emphasis on the teacher-p 
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» in the process. Mind needs to know mind in a way to recog- 
mon meanings from experience With things, to understand like ae- 


to recognize ideals, and to carry out plans which look toward 


sive attainments for all. There is a nurture in this relation of 


d teacher which stimulates the learning activities to a sensitive- 

r thought relations amounting often to new insights of broader 
her meanings for new and old knowledge. This is a quality of 
cational outcome which needs to be better understood, and its 
ties measured on as valid a scale as can be devised for the pur- 
[lowever, this is but one of the elements which taken together con 
nstruction by which organized knowledge develops the ability to 
n a way to understand and use ideas in many relations to life. 
icational research has of necessity, first centered attention on the 
attainment of pupils acquired from the course of study, and 
ided by the textbooks. This is the element of instruction concerned 
knowledge of facts as organized from expt rience in each field of 
matter. Two other elements are recognized in the field of 
tary education. One is that of mental age growth in ability to 
nd the other is the way to secure the thoughtful understanding 
to advanee the use of new abilities toward organized thinking. 
two elements are, at present, expected to be met as far as possible 
patienee and skill of the teacher. Research is now needed to de- 
ways by which the teacher and the material available may be 
lefinitely prepared to maintain an edueational progress which con- 
includes all of the essential elements for learning and for using 
dge. It needs to discover the way to maintain active mental situ- 
it inelude experiences of the environment in a way to secure 
thinking in various situations and which lead to new understand- 
related ideas by which a feeling of values for new knowledge is 


iT ed 


Grorcre A. Brown 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Hovious, Carnot. Flying the Printways: 


Experience Through Reading (New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1938), pp. xii + 525. $1.40. 


A recent trend of high importance is 
the growing concern about the reading 
habits of junior and senior high school 
students. Fortunately the movement has 
progressed to the stage where certain 
school systems are planning or have al- 
ready initiated programs for improving 
the rather prevalent deplorable status of 
reading in the upper classes. One of the 
handicaps to progress in such programs 
has been the dearth of organized material 
This book 
is one of the more successful attempts to 


suitable for use at these levels. 


furnish such material. It is designed for 
everyone ‘‘who would read with greater 
speed, accuracy, and intelligence.’’ 
Material 
for the development of skill in finding 


main 


and exercises are furnished 


ideas, finding significant words, 
grouping of words, connecting what is 
read with past experience, following di- 
of reading, and other 
Much space 


voted to training in word meaning and 


rections, speed 
aspects of reading. is de- 
usage. The final part of the book is de- 
voted largely to a valuable and well or- 
ganized section on the pronunciation of 
words according to the keys given in dic- 
tionaries. Motivation is provided through- 
out the book by clever organization of the 
materials, tests accompanying the 
exercises and by breezy comments which 
precede each section and by others inter- 


by 


ul 


spersed along the way. Best of all is the 
fact that all reading selections have hig! 
interest value. 

Teachers will be enthusiastie about and 
grateful for this text. Many adults also 
will undoubtedly profit incidentally by 
reading the materials and doing the exer 
cises for fun and thereby improving their 


reading skills. Mines A. TINKER 


University of Minnesota 


STANGER, M. A., AND Dononur, FE. K 
Prediction and Prevention of Reading 
Difficulties (New York: Oxford Uni 

1937), pp. ix+ 191 


versity Press, 


$2.00. 

In this book the authors avowedly and 
consistently attack the problems of diag 
nostic and remedial reading at the pri 
mary school level in line with Orton’s 
cerebral dominance theory. Major em- 
phasis is very properly placed upon pre 
vention of disability. The definite prob- 
lem is to discover prior to or early in the 
course of reading instruction those cases 
which need special help if they are to 
make satisfactory progress in reading 
The material is presented from the teach- 
ers’ point of view. 

The exposition is in three parts: 
theory, (2) testing, and (3) teaching pr 
cedure. The simplified description of the 
cerebral dominance theory is adequate 
Although many are not ready to accept 
this theory, it does furnish a stimulating 
approach to reading disability. The tests 
advocated are simple, easily manipulated 
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and readily interpreted. They are de- 
igned mainly to discover confusion in 
lateral dominance. 

The suggestions for remedial treatment 
are practical, simple and interesting. 
Basically the teaching procedure consists 
of promoting left to right progress in 
word pereeption. It may be characterized 
as a clever modernization of the A-B-C 
method of teaching reading by a judi- 
cious use of phonetics and kinesthesis. 
Throughout there is emphasis upon audi- 
tory, kinesthetic and visual reinforce- 
ment. It is one of the best organized 
teaching techniques that the reviewer has 
seen. 

The methods in this book are obviously 
lesigned for children generally classified 
as non-readers. There are, however, many 
additional children in any school system 
who are retarded to some degree without 
becoming non-readers. To be adequately 
equipped for diagnostic and remedial 
work, therefore, the teacher will need ad- 
ditional knowledge of materials and 
methods. Whether or not she agrees with 
the cerebral dominance theory the teacher 
of remedial reading will find this book 
interesting and useful. Furthermore, the 
authors’ experiences indicate that their 
techniques are highly successful. The text 
should be weleomed in the particular field 
for which it was written. 

Mites A. TINKER 
University of Minnesota 


Oflicial Report: American Educational Re- 
search Association. A Department of 
the National Education Association. St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 22-26, 1936. 
Reconstructing Education Through Re- 
search (Washington: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1936), 301 
pp. $1.50. 


rhis volume ineludes 52 papers and 
stracts of papers presented at the 1936 
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meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. The title, which is in- 
tended to express the general theme of 
the program, suggests that the papers 
presented were expected to deal with the 
application of educational research rather 
than to report studies. The reviewer’s 
classification placed only ten of the 
papers and abstracts under the head of 
‘*Reports of Research’’ or ‘‘Summary of 
Research.’’ More liberal specifications in 
regard to what constitutes research would 
have inereased this number, but it is ob- 
vious that this compilation of papers and 
abstracts should not be evaluated as an 
index of the amount or quality of educa- 
tional research in the United States. 
When the volume is examined with 
respect to the influence of educational 
research on educational practice, the pic- 
ture is far from satisfying. Much more 
space is given to needs for research and 
to plans for studies than to questions im- 
plied by the title. Relatively few of the 
papers in the program of the meeting 
explicitly dealt with the influence of re- 
search on educational practice and none 
of them appears to have attempted a sys- 
tematie inquiry relative to this question. 
One can only speculate in regard to 
whether this condition is due to the fail- 
ure of the authors of the papers and ab- 
stracts to attempt to contribute to the 
general theme of the program or to the 
diffieulty of identifying the influence of 
research upon educational practice. The 
large investment in educational research 
during the past twenty-five years should 
now be paying dividends’in the form of 
more efficient schools. If it is assumed 
that our schools are more efficient, there 
remains the question of the contribution 
of research. It is hoped that the Ameri- 
ean Educational Research Association 
will, in the near future, attempt a more 
explicit and complete appraisal of the 
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reconstruction of education through re- 


search. 
W. S. Monroe 
University of Illinois 


Committee on Research of the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouth College. Manual on Re- 
search and Reports: A Guidebook of 
Procedures Helpful in Conducting In 
vestigations and Presenting Reports on 
Subjects in the Field of the Social Sei- 
ences (New York: MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1937), pp. x + 140. $1.25. 


TURABIAN, Kate L. A Manual for Writers 
of Dissertations (Chieago: University 
of Chicago Bookstore, 1937), pp- vi 
61. $.30. 


Bensow, JouN. Manuseript and Proof: 
The Preparation of Manuscript for the 
Printer and the Handling of the Proofs 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937), pp. x + 118. $1.50. 


BINKLEY, Ropert C. Manual on Methods 
of Reproducing Research Materials 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards 
Brothers, 1936), pp. xiv + 207. $3.50. 
These four volumes are grouped to- 

gether for brief review because of the 
fact that all deal primarily with aspeets 
of the mechanics and form of reporting, 
publishing, and disseminating research 
materials, 

The Manual on Research and Reports 
is an extended revision of the volume pub 
lished by the same committee in 1951, 
although it is intended primarily for the 
beginner in the investigation of economic 
anc social problems rather than for the 
experienced worker. The topics treated 
include: selection of the problem, library 
usage, gathering and organizing data, 
analvsis and interpretation of data, prep 
aration of the report, and procedures in 
publication. The value of the manual is 
in the possible service to undergradnate 


students rather than to the gradu; 
advanced worker who has access { 
prehensive and specialized analy 
the methodology of research. 
Turabian’s manual, prepared primarily 
for candidates for higher degrees «| the 
University of Chieago, should prove use 
ful to students and writers in general, |; 














































draws many illustrations of form and 
style from the Manual of Style of th 
University of Chieago Press. The topics 
covered include: typing directions, format 
of the dissertation, quotations, footnot 
references, style, tables, illustrative ma 
terials, bibliography, rules of puncty; 
tion, and sample pages of a dissertation 

Benbow’s handbook makes available t 
authors and editors the rules and conver 
tions which should be observed in prepar 
ing & manuscript for publication and in 
handling proof, The topies treated are 
the typing of manuseript, permission t; 
quote, correcting and editing the many 
seript for the printer, illustrative ma 
terials, indexing, reading and correcting 
proof, spelling, capitalization, punctua 
tion, book format, and a glossary of 
terms. While the best informed and most 
experienced writers will find in the man 
ual little that is new, such authors at 
present comprise only a minority group 

Binkley’s manual on reproducing re 
search materials is especially timely ly 
eause of the discovery of new processes 
and devices which may have an influence 
in the intellectual world comparable with 
the invention of printing. To the type 
writer and photostat have been added the 
planograph or photo-offset and miniature 
film copy. The handbook discusses: put 
lishing and library costs for the book; 
printing costs and reprint costs; the typ 
script book on memorandum and repr 
duction techniques; blueprinting, photo 
stating, and allied techniques; tabula: 
and illustrative materials; paper perma 
nence; hinding, vertical filing, and filn 
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praduate reduced-seale photographic and 


cae — .jotolithographing eopying on paper for 
shane ' through magnifying glasses; 
pying and projection reading; 
iphie and projection apparatus ; 
rding of sound, A final chapter 
neatly the conclusions reached. 
ime will be of most service to 
rs, editors, authors, librarians, 
thers concerned with the publica- 
reservation, and dissemination of 
materials. 
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punctu; 
sertation , Abert J. Fundamentals of Psy- 
chologie Guidance: Mental Hygiene in 
1 conver the Service of School and Society 
Brooklyn: Edueational Monograph 


Press, 1936), 96 pp. $1.00. 


tilable ti 


1 prepar 
1 and in 
ted are 


; rhis stimulating little volume indicates 
S810on ti 


it the author has had a profitable ex- 


P manu . sos 
rience in the field of elinical psychol- 


ive ma eas 
gy, and has done some keen thinking on 


ts problems. The book opens with a dis- 
ission of the importance of individual 
justive guidance in education, and then 


rrecting 
unctus 
ary of 


1d most 
itlines the procedures to be used. A see- 


on **Aecepted Therapeutic Proce- 
es’? deseribes various types of inter- 
s that are useful. The long portion 
levoted to ‘*Do’s and Don’t’s for Coun- 
is a compendium of positively 
ted suggestions based on clinical ex- 


i@ man 
ors at 
gro ip 
ing re 
ely be 
DCESSes 
fluence 


e with 


perience, 

The psychological theories presented do 
t have any striking originality. In con- 
nection with the deseription of interview 
methods, a brief but clear and reasonable 
unt of the theories of Freud, Jung, 
\dler and Rank are given. The conelu- 
sions of the author somewhat favor the 
llerian approach, although he cautions 
nicians not to depend upon one method 
exclusively, 

\ny clinical psychologist will gain 
m reading Lavine’s monograph. It 
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may also be useful in classes for students 
of guidance or clinical psychology. 


LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


SMitH, MARGARET RutuH. Student Aid: 
Bases of Selection of Students to 
Whom Loans, Scholarships, and Fellow- 
ships Are Awarded in a Graduate 
School of Education. Contributions to 
Edueation, No. 704 (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937), pp. vi + 
152. $1.60. 

The administration of student aids has 
become an important part of the aca- 
program of all institutions of 
This problem has be- 


demie 
higher learning. 
come increasingly important in the grad- 
uate schools. Columbia University alone 
has distributed over one million dollars 
to students during the last five years. 

This has been in the forms of loans, 

scholarships, fellowships, and free tui- 

tion. In this study Miss Smith has at- 
tempted to answer such questions as the 
following: 

1. What are the characteristics of the 

students who receive aid? 

2. Were the selections well made as 

judged by subsequent careers? 

3. What are the characteristics of the 
students who were rejected or did 
not apply for aid? 

The data show quite clearly that the 
award group of students excelled the re- 
jected group in at least three respects: 
(a) they were students in the institution 
before applying for an award; (b) they 
had a superior record of graduate points; 
and (c) they were resident in the college 
at the time the award was made. Marital 
status, membership in professional or- 
ganizations, publications, research, and 
financial need were other factors showing 
small differences in favor of the award 
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group. Race, religion, and sex were some 
other factors that were studied. The data 
do not show that these factors played any 
definite role in the choice of candidates. 

The study is worthy of careful study 
by any individual or committee that has 
the responsibility of administering loan 
or seholarship funds. The study is made 
from the experience of a graduate school, 
but its conclusions will apply in large 
measure to the under-graduate level as 


well. CURTIS MERRIMAN 


University of Wisconsin 


GuiLrorp, F, P. Psychometric Methods 
(New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1936), pp. xvi + 566. $4.50. 


The present volume is a comprehensive 
treatment of the application of statistical 
method to various problems in psychol- 
ogy. There are three parts or sections. 
The first deals with psychophysics, the 
second with methods of sealing psycho- 
logical data, and the third with correla- 
tion and test methods. The book is 
written for the first year student who 
has had no mathematics beyond college 
algebra. The derivation of formulas is 
omitted throughout the book, emphasis 
being placed upon the practical applica- 
tion of statistical method to psychological 
data. Exercises and problems at the ends 
of the chapters add considerably to the 
teachability of the text. 

That psychophysics is the author’s 
major interest is shown by the fact that 
nearly one-half of the volume (Part I) is 
devoted to the psychophysical methods 
and related topics. Guilford’s explana- 
tion of the traditional psychophysical 
methods, their history, background, uses, 
and pitfalls is unusually clear, and his 
illustrations are numerous and _ well- 
chosen. Part I, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
is the best part of the book. 

The methods of sealing test and other 
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data are clearly—if somewhat seantily 
treated. The reviewer feels that some at. relat) 
tention might have been given to the scal- in Sta 
ing of educational tests; and that the is do 
illustration of sealing provided is rather entir 
trivial. Chapters X and XI (Part III) m © 
which deal with curve fitting and simple phys! 
correlation, respectively, are excellently Colu 
written. But Chapter XIII, mental test 
methods, is decidedly uneven in quality, Cue: 
especially in the treatment of item analy- 
sis. Certain other specific criticisms may 
be briefly indicated. The discussion of 
the reliability of differences (pp. 58-63) 
is not mathematically accurate though 
practically useful; the illustration of chi- 
square (pp. 91-92) contains an error in 
the use of the chi-square table; the mean- 
ing of the standard error of measurement 
(p. 414) is misinterpreted; the T-scale is 
summarily dealt with and inaccurately 
deseribed (p. 439). Various minor errors 
appear in the text, their number being 
exceedingly small in view of the character 
of the book. 

The final chapter in Part III presents 
the first discussion of factor analysis to 
appear in a textbook. The author, due to 
limitations of space and for other rea- 
sons, has presented only one factor 
method,—the centroid method of Thur- 
stone. The very simplicity of exposition 
here is perhaps a real fault. The student 
who undertakes to apply the factor meth- 
ods must know considerable mathematics 
if he is to understand the limitations of 
the factor methods and the assumptions 
upon which they rest. Oversimplification, 
unfortunately, may encourage the misuse 
of these techniques and their uncritical 
application. 

Although excellent, on the whole, as a 
source book, ‘‘ Psychometric Methods,’’ 
in the reviewer’s opinion, covers too much 
territory to be usable as a text in a single 
course. In most institutions, psycho- 
physies is taught in courses in experi. 
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Mare hi 


ents’ psychology, while sealing and cor- 
lati ual methods are taught in courses 
i» stalisties and mental measurement. It 
3 doubtful whether the present book is 
entirely satisfactory as a text in courses 
in experimental psychology and psycho- 
physics, 


Henry EF. GARRETT 


Columbia University 


CurnoweTH, L, B., AND SELKIRK, T. K. 
School Health Problems (New York: 
Pr. 8. Crofts and Company, 1937), pp. 

$3.00. 

The materials as presented make the 
wok particularly adapted for use by the 
»| administrator, the school nurse, the 
officer, and teacher-preparation 
classes in health education. The book 
vives a clear, concise and satisfactory 
statement of school health problems. Ex- 
cellent deseriptions are given of such 
matters as factors influencing child 
growth and development, administration 
of the health examination, control of 
communicable diseases, light and vision, 
acoustics and hearing, special classes for 
the handicapped, tuberculosis and the 
school child, mental hygiene, the accident 
problem, and the relationship of physical 
education to child health. One section on 
‘‘School Health Administration’’ is par- 
ticularly adapted to the public school ad- 
ministrator. It is highly documented, well 
organized and provided with an excellent 
glossary and index. 

Upon reading this book one is contin- 
ually aware of an adequate treatment of 
the age-old problem on the relationship 
between education and medicine. In no 
instance do the authors intend for the 
school physician to supplement the func- 
tion of the family physician nor for the 
school house to become a hospital. In- 
stead it emphasizes school health services 

s an educational procedure. 

R. J. FRANCIS 

Vniversity of Wisconsin 


xii + 387. 


scl 


health 
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LoNJAMIN, A, CORNELIUS. An Introduc- 


iion to the Philosophy of Science (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1937), pp. 
xvi + 469. $3.50. 


There was a time when philosophy em- 
braced the entire range of human prob- 
lems and knowledge. In recent years 
there has been a strong tendency to as- 
sign almost exclusively to science the 
solution of all problems, leaving no place 
in a scientific world for the functioning 
of philosophy. It is wholesome, however, 
to find recent discussions in the fields of 
science in general, philosophy, and educa- 
tion which stress the complementary and 
supplementary contributions of philo- 
sophical and scientific procedures to prob- 
lem solving. 

Benjamin’s purpose has been to write 
a supplement to a textbook on logic 
rather than a substitute for it. He has 
sought to acquaint the reader not so much 
with the facts of science as with the foun- 
dations or methods of science, The stu- 
dent of education probably will be most 
interested in the first two chapters which 
deal with the field of the philosophy of 
science, or, in other words, the relations 
between philosophical and scientific ap- 
proaches. The author points out the falla- 
cies of contemporary theories which as- 

sign exclusively to science factual and 

quantitative description and analysis, and 
to philosophy description and logical ex- 
planation of values and qualities, main- 
taining that the two approaches to prob- 
lem solving are not mutually exclusive. 

The movement toward a philosophy of 

science has been accelerated by develop- 

ments in the formerly complacent fields 
of mathematics and physics, and by the 
social impacts of science and invention. 

The major part of the book is devoted to 

what the author considers the three main 

problems of the philosophy of science: 

‘*(1) The ascertainment of the limits of 

the special sciences, of their integrations 
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ne with another, and of their implica 
tions s far is these contribute to a 
theory eit f the universe as a whole 
or ol me pervasive aspect of it; @ 


ination of the method of 


science, of the nature of scientific sym 
bols, and of the logical structure of sym 
bolic systems; (3) the clarification of the 
basic concepts and postulates of the sei 
é es, and the revelation of the « my irical 
grounds (or absence of grounds) up 
which the ire presumed to rest.’’ 

The point f view expressed in this 
! k, ¢o ng irom a member of a «a 
partment of philosophy (Chicago), is en 
eouraging to those workers in education 
who have been emphasizing the similari 
ties rathe than the differences between 
so-called scientific and philosophical ay 
proaches. Every sound investigation re 
quires use of the best theory and log 
vailable in the evaluation of the prot 
lem, formulation of hypotheses, interpre 
tatior ot data and generalization. 


Will 
Story of Philosoph ¥, p o 
us kn 


us wisdom 


Another philosopher Durant, 


has said, ‘* 
ence gives wledge but only 


CARTER \ 
ati 


HERBERT I 


AND MANN, I R., Eprrors. The Con 
structto and Use o ichievement E 
aminattons A Va ial for Seco wary 


School Te Lche American Council ol 
Mifflin 


Company, 1936), pp. vii 197. $2.40 


Edueation Boston: He ughton 


Here is a book which escapes the usual 
fate of a collection of contributions by a 
N » fe 


covered in a 


of writers. spottiness’’ is 


the field is well 


organized fashion. 


book is divided into three parts 


devoted te m of 


» a clear discussion 


f the identification and defi 


} 
len 
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the objectives to be m« 


the theory of test 


construction, 
comprehensive outline of the p! 
to be followed in constructing a test 
ussion of this last topic includes d 
number of 


tions of a types of ol 


questions, 


For the statistically 1 


step procedure is outline 
g equally the parts of an ex: 
The met 


grades which is 


tion to get a total score. 


assigning deseril 


detail is open to the eriticism that 


volves assumptions (concerning the « 
alence of seale units) which are as 


tionabl as ti se the Sir 


intended to displace. I 


involved in 


ever, in all 1 if should be re 


airness, 


writer cautions the r 


igainst the blind use of any metl 


grading which involves relative sta 
within a small group; the point is 
plicitly le that judgment is a f: 
which cannot be displaced by statis 


assigning grades. 


treatment in 


lr} e® Second part, whic h takes more ft 


book, is concerned with a dis 


sion ¢ examinations in major sul 


fields. The social studies, the natural s 


ences, the foreign mat 


languages, 


matics, and English all come in for ear 
ful inspection in turn. Objectives ap; 
priate to each field are outlined 
sample questions in a variety of fort 
ire presented 

Those who are looking for a whit 
washir hg t the achieve ent test field W 


book is devoted to a critical discussion « 
the uses and abuses of examinations 
The rigid and indiscriminating enforce 
ment of standards is given severe sen 
tiny. Edueational guidance is stressed as 
the ‘‘emergent major function of ex 


aminations,’ 
Well-« 


of each of 


onstructed end 


the 


the nine chapters increase the 


questions at 
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| Iness as a text—a use for eontents of the volume are a happy com 
i suited College or high bination of the theoretical and applied 
< seeking to improve thei aspects of achievement testing. 
t G. FREDERIC KUDER 


all, the I ersitu of Chicago 
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and Their Educational 
Research Bulletin of the National Edu 
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National Associa 


Po} ulation 
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ington: Education 
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tion, January, 1938), 59 pp 


This bulletin is devoted to a discussion 


of trends in population changes such as 


rowth, interna movement, changes in 


ny problems arising: t d 
| problems arising; and 
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implications of thes 


changes insofar as they affect the meth 


eurriculum, guidance, school 


program, the education of teach 


ers, adult, urban and rural education, tax 


resources, s« hool finance, al d publ c rela 
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Bibliography 


and Certain 
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and G 
“abody College, Con 
» Edueati m, No 216 Nash 
ville: George Peabody College for 


1936), 114 py 


Systems, George P. 


This mor 


ywraph is the result of a five 


year study on the relation between cur 


rent expenditures for vari 


us school func 


tions and certain measures of educational 
efficietr county and graded-school sys 
tems. On the basis of the quantitative 
nethod, the author concludes that there 
is a close relationship between total cur 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


he 
x 


vd DAU AL DOLL OL UE MEINE ALL AE UE EEE 


rbook Re search and the Class- 


on 


om Teach« This yearbook is still in 
the formative stages and probably will 
not appear until February, 1939. An 

exact title has not yet been selected. 
The yearbook will have two major sec- 
tions, or parts. The first part will deal 
with the place of research in the work of 
the teacher. Following the introductory 


( hapte r, 


; f 


which will stress the importance 
to 


research effective work in present 


day schools, there will be a chapter on the 

nterpretation of research. The two re 

aining chapters in Part I will discuss: 
l the teacher as a research worker, and 
2) the application of research in the 

solut n t Ciassi u problems 

The second part of the yearbook will 
sist series [ hay ters giving the 
a plications,’’ for teachers, of 

esen n various fields of study. This 

t t ! s being prepared by 

itior known educators. No attempt 

3 1 e t summarize findings, except 
: juite incident lly Specific studies are 
st never cited. Instead, each con 

tribut attempts to set forth what he 

ieves to be the most significant impli 

itions Tf ichers of all the research 

that has been done in a particular area 

There will be « hapters on such subject 


tter fields as the language arts, mathe 


a 


ial studies, science, the appre 


arts, ete. There will also be 


chapters of a more general nature, such 
as those on the learning process, and on 
hild growth and development. 
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A joint committee is at work 
KF of 


the Department of Classroom 


yearbook. ve the members re} 
T 
and three, the American Education 
Hence, althoug 
yearbook will be one of the series 


dues d 


Teachers, 


search Association. 


by the Department of Clas 
it 18 a whir 
Mi 
Myrtle H 
Minneapolis), R 
Philadelphia Prudence Cutr 
William 
Kansas City, 


Maehling Ha 


San Francisco 


project in 
A.E.R.A. is actively interested. 
of the 
Dahl, 


Clark 


Committee are: 


if haw man 





Minneapolis Ss. 


Gray ( 
Edna Greene 
Hilda 


Raisner 


cago 
sourl 


Wilbur 
Paul 


Terre 


Rankin ( Detroit 


Vational Deliberatwe Committee 
Tl 


the 


Educational 
National 


American 


Policies Commissior 
Education Associatior 


the Association of School A 
ministrators h: 


list « 


us issued a 67 


moe ant 
pag 


tated f the deliberative committ: 


in education which issued reports du 


idy 


determing 


Vegro Youth A study 
‘*‘What Effect the Minor 
Racial Status of Negro Youth Has Uj 
Their 


been initiated by a special advisory ce 


Personality Development,’’ 


mittee for the American Youth Comn 
sion of the American Council on Edu 
tion. The General Education Board 


New 


through 


York City will finance the inquir 
of Will W 


Farm Security Administrat 


a 
Alexander, 


grant $110,000. 
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0 ¥ ssion member, is chairman 
NS % ' ttee, and Robert L. Suthe: 
Vv f the division of social sci 


ell University, is the director 


# Rainey, director of the Youth 


RE Rie ._ states that while there are 


available on such aspects of 


rk f s the deficiencies they face in 
i ore ' the number of cases of delin 
Ty | the rent they pay on houses, 
tior st a com] lete lack of infor 


arding the inner feelings of 


eri boy and girl as they encounter 
‘las f race. By the case study 
vhi ita on the racial factor in the 


M t of Negro personality will be 


H through a consideration of the 
Rohert f segregation and isolation, the 
Cutright pon pers nal stability or a 
ry (f cupational horizon, and th 
ty, M limitation of participation 11 
Haut | social activities. Personality 


es and attitude tests will b 
numbers of individuals in 


social and geographic environ 


sn »! 


‘te [wo guidance centers will be es 
s r to vhich Neg? youth Ww ll be 
present their adjustment prol 
rder that the advisory committee 
w more of the difficulties faced 
nit g Negroes as they reach the ir 
hr t period of transition betwee 


d work. A general volume on 
factor and a series of mono 
s and popular brochures will be pul 


ring the progress of the study 


e inquiry will require about tw 
t é 

. egie Foundatio The annual re 
a the Carnegie Foundation for the 
; ment of Teaching for the year 
- June 30, 1937, discusses « mpeti 
V etween colleges, selection of under 

at 


ates, maladjustment in college, the 


s after college, professional accredit 





ng and licensure, and pionee! graduate 
education. 

W. S. Learned states that a student 
entering a Pennsylvania arts college in 
1928 had about an even chance of finish 
ing his four-year engagement. Dy 
Learned has obtained and studied the 
opinions of 1,500 graduates of 49 Penn 
sylvania colleges on the value of thei 
college education. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., points out that 
with 18,000 Masters’ or other first grad 
rees and over 2,800 Doctors’ de 


uate de 


grees granted by American colleges and 
universities in a single year, 
“lucation in the United States has de 
parted considerably from the simple pa 
tern of the third quarter of the nin 
teenth century. 

For grants for 21 special research proj 
ets in education carried on at various 
mniversities and colleges in the United 
States and Canada during the year ended 
June 30, 1937, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York paid to the Division of Edu 
cational Enquiry of the Carnegie Foun 
dation $106,700 which the Foundation dis 
irsed. On June 30, 1937, the Founda 
tion had resources of $28,843,010. During 
the preceding year it’ received $1,318, 
119.16 as income from interest and divi 
dends on securities. It disbursed $1,999, 
558 on account of retiring allowances and 
widows pensions, $91,816 for studies con 
ducted in its Division of Educational En- 


iry, and $106,700 on grants for special 


research projects carried forward in 
American universities and by various 
bodies and associations 


Results of the Educational Finance I 
y.—One result of the work of the 

Edneational Finance Inquiry 1923 
vershadows in its effects all other aspects 
»f this or any other financial inquiry. This 
involves the meaning of equalization of 


rtunity in the Americar 
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. sidered a very significant 
erican s¢ | plant history 
tic of the federal gover: 
building, alone marks the 
Re changes in planning which 
inusual bearing upon the 
ent was prepared by N. I 
, f Colur 1 Un versity 
Studte The two studies 
low are using the facilities 
titute of Child Welfare of the 
f Califon The first is by 
[organ and the second | Eliza 
t study was undertaken for the 
vestigating the inherent na 
- | differences in eye move 
e Oculo-P! meter was used 
phing the eve 1 vements 
the Betts’ Ready to Read 
eter! ng the visual efficien 
é The reading material cor 
four paragraphs of prose, fifty 
; the first of the four being 


per rmance studied were 
’ . ressions. regressions 
. y 1, tiny 
é ore I St du i 
ecressio! nd recressions wer 
eT rately The S nle ( I 
ty ff rs of lentical and 
‘ ‘ | re ‘ frater? il twins 
m 01 lred and two pairs 
three thr h ten 4 eompar 
rtv pairs was formed 1 
' } 
fy inreiated l 1uais n sex, 
] 
; eading e, I.Q l. and grad 
The re lity coefl nts of 
‘ 
8 g g é nstant WeT } \ 
the ey nption if nit | re res 
egressions thin the im 8 
so respective I w correlations 
Dt ned etwee the various eas 
\ 
lage. In no ease did the equated 
show an intra-pair relationshiy 
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rreate than three times its probable 
err On all the measures except regres 
sive movements, both groups of twins 
ielded significant correlations. The sig 
ni an efficients, age constant, for the 
fraternal groups ranged from .46 to .60 
nd f the identical group from .47 
t 71 The curves of pair differences 
ealed a similarity greater in the identi 
l group than in the fraternal for rate 
f reading and average pause duration 
Further evidence of the inherent natur 
f eve movements was found through a 
narison of the general characteristics 
f the eye-movement patterns for the twi 
pairs 
In a second study, using the Interest 
Re d ed Dy the Institute I 
Child scores were obtained for 
three nstellations of interests, desig 
nated as tellectual-cultural,’’ ‘‘m« 
il-scientifi and ‘phys al ‘ 
t ’ nterests The data have bee 
xamined with reference to growtl irve 
sample of urban school childrer 
tested annui ly for five years ; the aver 
ve ag t the first test was eleven years 
mparisons have also been made with a 
rural group for whom cross-sectional data 
re av bl ver the ime age rang 
I [wo th Ch are J 10 
Co rder that all students may 
e the opportunity to secure 1 general 
lueation, the Chicago City Junior Col 
ces include in their curr survey 
reese n the ‘ 1] Ww ng fields } gica 
ence, English composition, the | ul 
ies, physical science, 1 social science 
Me surement f ichieveme { I these 
irses s eco! plished | me 
hree-hour prehensiv ex natior 
iblished in the fort f litho-printe 
oklets These exar t ns. both hie 
ve ind essay 1 ( iracter ire prepared 
the Department of Examinations wit! 
he ¢ oper t f the faculties o! the 
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reading and literature, science, social 

studies. cha education, and activity 

programs. Paul T. Rankin of the Detroit 

Schools was chairman of the committee 
ich prey d the bulletin. 


f the T ersity of Minnesota is a uni 
‘ ty-\ committee appointed by tl 
resident ft cond t studies of educa 
; nal prob! iT the mstitut n Che 
‘ ’ ttes } Hoo, r) existence SiT ‘ 
124. In 1922 President L. D. Coffmar 
nted a Committee on Educational 
Guidanes rs later this group, in 
ng its re rt ft tl president reco! 
ed that he appoint an Educational 
Rea ( ttee ft pror te the 1! 
stigatior f educational problems 
vithin the ersity. It was suggested 
that n agency should not ‘‘hav 
rat functions but should be 
f t se of investigation, experi 
nies blicity nd codperatior 
r trative gyencies now ex 
Dean M. E. Haggerty the College of 
I tion s Cha n of the original 
£ 
{ T t ‘ | if t na Guidar ‘ ind 


tol L937 y _hairman of the Un ver 
tw ( ttee on Educational Resear: 
ee , s distinguished leader 
@ T T T it the extensive pro 
f re h on the university’s prot 

g 4 ' ted Not o1 was | 
Ser except nal value t nis wr 
n, but it also stimulated oth 

ves niversities t stud their 
lucat | problems objectively a 
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members of the University Comr 
I atior Research and staff 
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r tt ey the llega if Ed entior 
| ior f the institution usually 
the rector the investigation, \ 
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nate students empl ed as researc! 
nts. P ; llv all the major 4d 
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Departments ol 


lrage the colleges and de Mathematics, Mechan eal Drawing and 
» propose for investigatior Zoology. 
particular importance t t+. Studies of the manner in which the 
esults of examinations may be used fo 
pose investigation of prol instructional purposes. 
rsity-wide import 5. An experiment to evaluate student 
uate the promise of all stud uwings in the Department of Zoology 
and to recommend the most n the light of their contribution to cer 
s to the president of the un tain learning outcomes. 
approval and financial suy 6 \ curriculum study in cooperation 
vith the Department of Forestry f the 
ate as far as possible th College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
e research ¢ ympleted unde! Home Economics 
f the Committes 7. The Board of Admissions is drawing 
a pl: ns for ¢ . ng the to a conclusion a series of studies in th 
nné f the university wit predict yf student achievement the 
f the studies and the appl following divisions of the university 
ndtnee Sel | f Nursing, School f Medicine 
nge for publicati: i Colleg f Dentistry, School of Pharmac; 
may warrant general 5 I Scho College of Educati School 
Business Administration, Colleg I 
ae interest of the facults Eng ering, School of Architecture, Ger 
1 er education and é | College College of Science, Litera 
ture, and the Arts, and the College f 
iv of then - 
\o ilturé Forestry ind Home Ei 
est itself in the training of 
ligher education ‘ 
S. A study begun in 1935, 11 oper 
g ects are under \ tion with the Department of Physica 
t time | eation and Athletics, of physical ed 
n construction and evalua tion and related recreational activities 
nations which have beer tw Minnesota communities is being 
éperation with the Gener eted 
miversity for several years 9. A stud f the relations! f cer 
tinued. Among the specif t rerequisite science rses t 
ed I this progran ( ‘ ent n sequent courses ’ mie 
e to do with the meas nomies 
wth. the measurement of ri This information was provided 1 
velopment of examinat r. R. MeConnell, Chairman of the Cor 
ent of different ol} etive Y tt es n I lueat nal Re searcl 
the eontributior f eertail 
ts in growth and ability t Ph hia Research During t 
lv, and other minor studies st vear the Philadelphia Se s hav 
elopment of an instrument een in the rocess of being surveyed | 
rowth in student expository, col tte f educators under the diree 
t f George A. Works of the Ur er 
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sity of Chicago. The survey recommends 
in enlargement of the Division of Re 
search and an increase in its functions 
to inelude curriculum, buildings, and 
business research, as well as instructional 
research, 

Elementary Achievement Testing Pro 
gram.—Because of the importance of ade 
quate diagnosis of pupil needs, the Di- 
vision has conducted during each term of 
the past year, as in previous years, city 
wide testing programs in skill subjects in 
the elementary schools. The programs are 
so organized that one or more city wide 
tests are being applied during each month 
of the term. 

During each of the past two terms 
these tests have included handwriting, 
arithmetic fundamentals, and spelling in 
grades two to six inclusive, reading in 
grades one to six, study skills in grades 
five and six, and arithmetic problems in 
grades three to six. Bulletins interpreting 
the results of these programs have been 
issued and widely discussed among teach 
ers and principals. Test records for each 
ndividual pupil have been preserved on 
his permanent cumulative test record card 
for purposes of educational guidance. 

Test Construction. The program of 
calibrating Philadelphia tests with na 
tionally standardized tests has been con 
tinued. Alternative forms have been con 
structed for the Philadelphia Map, Table, 
ind Graph Reading Test and the Phila 
delphia Outlining Test. Three forms of 
an English usage test for grades seven 
and eight have been prepared. Construc 
tion of new tests has included the com 
pletion of the Philadelphia Primary 
Mental Ability Test after a period of ex 
perimentation extending over four years. 
The new test includes two pages of word 
matching, three pages of word classifica 
tion, and two pages of arithmetic prob 
lems, administered orally. A _ reliability 


coefficient of .90 and a validity coefficient 


of .83, yielded from the compa 
criterion scores composed of 
spelling, and arithmetic problems 
fundamentals, indicate that the 

highly predictive instrument. 1 P 
delphia Grade 1A Mental Al Test 
was used for the first time on a 

basis in the fall of 1937. Data 

test in experimental forms indi 

it correlates highly with the Met: 
Readiness Test and the Kuhlmar 

son Intelligence Test and that its 

tive value in estimating first g 
cess is higher than that of either 
tests. Comparisons are now being s 
with the Monroe Reading Aptitude T 
and the Detroit First Grade Inte 
Test. The 
will be studied to determine the pr 
value of the Philadelphia test. A 


progress of individual 


tempt will be made to develop com; 
tive standards, so that the results 
test taken in conjunction with other 
may be used to decide whether 
should be given a program desig 
develop ‘‘readiness’’ for reading 
program of reading instruction. 

Administration of Mental A 
Tests.—Mental ability tests are 
istered semi-annually in grades 2B, 4A 
iB, 6B, 8B, and 9B. Not only hav 
mental ability tests provided a usefu 
in the classification and educational g 
ance of individual pupils, but they 
also provided a means of studying dif 
enees and changes in ability levels for | 
city and given schools. Significant { 
ings have been noted in mental al 
bulletins. 

An estimated 74 percent of grad 
pupils have been retained to grade 1 
During the same period only 26 per 
of the pupils with 1.Q.’s below 85 | 
been retained. Henee the elimination 
pupils affeets markedly the low I 
group. The proportion of I1.Q.’s bel 


85 is approximately only three-fifths 
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ws a elative ly arge number of me present the study is being cont 1 ¢ 
il errors in the writing of the nelude studies of population an 
ipils. There is significant amount of ment trends, in order to secure a 
sage t er counts even wit! tory basis for the building progr 
mpetent scorers, 1. high school teach Other Projects. Class size ar 
ers of long experience, trained to apply ing loads have been analyzed f n 
definitions of error. and senior high schools. Results test 
S ‘ f Building Needs.—During the ing programs in geometry, mod his 
ist year a survey has been made of high tory, American history, chemistry 
school accommodations with a view to the reading have been used in pupil gn ner 
maximun til t of school buildings and remedial instruction. 
Iting in the prevention of overcrowd This information was forward 
' those schools where the pressure of Philip A. Boyer, who is in charge t 
ll t has been heavy At Research Division. 











